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THE 

DISCOVERY OF A 

HEROINE 


The President Talks with a Friend 



The President ot the United States, Mr. W. G. Harding, is here seen in. deep consultation 
with a little friend, at whose house in the country he is staying. He has also made friends 
with the family terrier, who seems quite at home on the President’s knee 


GOLDEN DEED THAT 
THRILLED THE WORLD 

MRS. STARR’S HEROIC 
ADVENTURE 

Facing Terrible Men on the 
Edge of Civilisation 

THE MISSIONARY TO THE 
RESCUE 

What a fine thing it is when the world 
discovers its real heroines and heroes ! 
They have to be discovered as if by 
accident, for real heroes never obtrude 
themselves like sham ones. 

Tens of millions must have felt glad to 
know of such a woman as Mrs. Harold 
Starr of Peshawur, though sh'e seeks no 
such notice. Her life is being lived in 
the midst of the most beautiful work 
that is done by men and women for men 
and women, the use of modern knowledge 
by doctors and nurses to relieve the 
sufferings of people on the edge of 
civilisation who have no such knowledge. 
The Knock at the Door 

That was the work Dr. Starr was 
doing on the borders of the Khyb.er 
hills when a treacherous hillman, a 
fanatic “ out to kill,” knocked at his 
door. When he-opened it, to receive a 
patient, as he thought, the man stabbed 
him where he stood. 

It was his wife who found him there, 
and tried in vain to preserve his ebbing 
life. Then she determined that cruel 
fanaticism should not quench his spirit, 
if it had removed him hence. She came 
home to England, trained herself for the 
kind of service lie had been doing, and 
went back to continue his work. 

She had been born of missionary 
parents in the unruly and passionate 
North-West. She knew the people, 
spoke their language, learned the many 
dialects of the rival warlike clans, and 
among them continued the work her 
husband had-begun. She carried on her 
work among the tribe from which came 
his murderer. Nay, she found and 
nursed on his deathbed the very man 
who treacherously struck the fatal blow, 
wringing his penitent heart with the 
pathos of her forgiveness. 

On a Stormy Night 

And of this the world knew nothing 
outside of the missionary circle, its 
supporters, and people on the spot 
But now has come a similar cruel 
outrage, though not from a fanatical 
religious source. 

Taunted by the women of the tribe' 
that they had been tamely deprived of 
their rifles by the British frontier guards, 
three men set out from a remote part of 
the Tirah to wreak revenge and make 
themselves a name for reckless daring. 

Taking advantage of a wild, stormy 
night, full of windy noises, they raided 
the bungalow of Major Ellis at Kohat 
without discovery, slew Mrs. Ellis, and 
carried off her seventeen - year - old 
daughter Mollie, as we have already- 
told. Then came the turn of Mrs. Harold 


Starr. Refusing to admit that she was 
doing anything extraordinary, this fear¬ 
less woman, accompanied by a brave 
Afridi officer in the British service, 
penetrated into the Tirah hill country, 
warned and opposed by some of the 
tribes and assisted by others, but always 
continuing straight to her goal. “ If 
the service of God is worth anything it 
is worth everything,” her husband had 
said, and she believed it too. 

That the danger was great is shown by 
the fact that when she reached Miss 
Ellis, .and was on the point of bringing 
her away, she was hustled out of the 
room by Shahazada, the man who had 
stabbed Mrs. Ellis, and it was only when 
the local Mullah, or priest, publicly 
cursed the murderer in the name of his 
religion that the tribal feeling was so 
aroused in favour of the captive and her 


fearless rescuer, aided by an attack from 
friendly Afridis, that the Englishwomen 
could safely, but hastily, withdraw and 
reach India. 

The whole world will join in heartfelt 
union with the. King in his finely worded 
tribute when he conferred on Mrs. Starr 
the honour of the Kaisar-i-Hind Gold 
Medal for Public Services in India, in 
recognition of her unflinching heroism; 
but there will be no surprise that she 
disclaims all need for praise. That is 
the modesty which naturally belongs to 
a woman who is capable of such deeds 
as she has done, and is living the life she 
lives. For human recognition she has 
no desire whatever ; but it is true, and 
ought to be said, that her example and 
spirit are lofty and pure enough to 
gladden and uplift the hearts of^dl who 
hear her story Portraits oil page S 


THE GREAT BOX 
MYSTERY 

DETECTIVE STORY IN 
REAL LIFE 

Extraordinary Case of the Lost 
Banknotes at Bradford 

PUZZLE ON PUZZLE 

Everybody has a weakness for good 
detective stories. A detective mystery 
is perhaps the only thing that pleases 
when it deceives, and the best of all 
such stories is that which—like Mr. 
Eden Phillpott’s Grey Room —defies 
anyone to guess the end. 

But very few detective problems 
worked out by an ingenious imagination 
can be compared with the double 
mystery of the bullion box at Bradford. 

A bank bullion box arrived on a 
Tuesday night from London at the 
London, Midland & Scottish station 
at Bradford, with £17,500 in it in new 
notes. It was taken to the parcels office 
and put in a cupboard where articles of 
value are preserved. On Thursday, when 
the bank sent to the station for the 
box, it had disappeared. 

Sealed and Padlocked 

The box was padlocked and sealed, 
and was inspected when it was put on the- 
train, during its journey, and when it 
was taken off. The cupboard in which it 
was placed should have been locked, and 
perhaps was locked. Yet the box dis¬ 
appeared. First mystery ; How and by 
whom was it removed ? 

Then, at the week-end, the police 
produced the second mystery. They 
felt sure that the box was hidden some¬ 
where near at hand till a chance arose 
of removing it elsewhere. The station 
was searched everywhere, above and 
below, and the region round to a 
distance of 300 yards, where, in the 
midst of railway trucks and sidings, was 
an old disused brewery. 

The police came to the conclusion that 
this disorderly lumber-room was the 
most likely place for the concealment of 
the box and its contents, and they 
searched it thoroughly but fruitlessly. 
Then, across the brewery yard, they 
searched another large chamber, once 
used as a provision-dealer’s store. 

The Little Chamber 

The police still believed they were 
warm on the track, and, poking about in 
the room, became aware of a small 
chamber beyond, into which they broke 
by violence, having failed to discover 
an iron door in a dark corner. 

There, in this inner chamber, after all 
their search, they came upon, not the 
box, for that was not found, but all the 
stolen notes, in bundles on the floor. 

Mysteries two and three : How came 
the thieves to know of this remote 
hiding-place ? How came the police 
to suspect that the notes were in some 
such place and to trace them steadily 
so far ? It really is a most tantalising 
detective story. 
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A CROWNING MERCY 

MOST AMAZING CROWD 
EVER SEEN 

200 Thousand People in a 
Mighty Crush 

TO SEE 22 MEN PLAY 

The feature of the English Cup 
Football Final at Wembley Stadium 
this year was not the game but the 
crowd that gathered to see it. 

The play, in which Bolton beat West 
Ham by two goals to none, was ordinary 
play, such as may be seen between 
skilful teams in fifty matches on any 
winter Saturday. 

But the'crowd was such a crowd as 
has rarely, if ever, been seen before 
in the world. A mass of about 200,000 
people packed themselves into a space 
meant for 130,000. Fully 60,000 of 
them entered the grounds by sheer force, 
over or through the fencing. 

A Triumph of Patience 

They had come far to see 22 men play 
a game of football, and they meant to 
see it. The announcement that the 
place was full was of no account to 
them. In they went, and packed the 
playing piece till it seemed impossible 
to have any play. 

And yet, somehow, by dint of patience 
and a general wish that there should be 
play if possible, an open space was made, 
restricted but enough, and the play went 
on. It was a' wonderful example-of 
the good humour of an English crowd 
and the British way of achieving some¬ 
thing that seemed impossible. The 
most wonderful thing that happened 
was that no one was killed. 

The Force of a Crowd 

The ordinary man has no conception 
of the amazing force pent up- in a great 
crowd. Think of the convulsive energy 
that can be shown under excitement by 
one man, and multiply that by a 
thousand, by a hundred thousand. 
It is enormous, and unregulated it may, 
quite unawares, be tragically destruc¬ 
tive in a few moments. 

When the last Tsar of Russia was 
crowned over 3000 people were crushed 
to death on an open plain at Moscow, 
and over 5000 more were dangerously 
injured, and the crowd was not as large 
as that which assembled at Wembley. 
As at Wembley, it wished to get quickly 
into an enclosed ground; and the 
Russian people were not accustomed to 
forming a crowd. The Writer was 
there, though not in the desperate ten 
minutes, early in the morning When the 
world’s most colossal accident happened. 

British Good Humour 

But at Wembley there was a greater 
crowd, equally beyond control at certain 
times, moving eagerly; and yet-not 
a life was lost. That is the crowning 
mercy in the eyes of all who know 
what death-dealing damage a crowd 
may do without knowing-it is doing it, 
for at each point in, a great pushing 
crowd no one knows what intensity of 
pressure may be passed along to a 
point in the crowd beyond observation. 

At Wembley the unforeseen was con¬ 
stantly occurring. No one expected 
such a crowd. To have, had perfect 
control of it long and cautious prepara¬ 
tion would have been needed. It was 
not there. And yet, thanks to a 
universal instinct of restraint at the 
right moments, thanks to the good 
humour always present in a great 
English multitude, no serious accident 
occurred. It is an amazing result, a 
crowning mercy. But it never ought to 
be risked again , Picture on page 7 


ADVENTURE OF TWO 
LITTLE MEN 

David and Stanley, aged 
Four and Three 

HOW A THOUSAND PEOPLE 
SEARCHED FOR THEM IN VAIN 

Little David Gaskell, aged .four, of 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy, and little Stanley 
Taylor, aged three, may live as long as 
we hope they will,- but they will never 
again have such' an adventure as that 
which they have happily survived. 

They, were wandering about, as little 
folk will, in a croft where there are many 
brick-kiln flues with their tops covered 
over, and as David stepped on one of 
the covering boards it tipped up and he 
fell in. Stanley followed him down the 
hole, and they were imprisoned, far 
from help, in this queer and lonely and 
rather terrible place. 

A thousand people sought for them for 
two days and nights, but all in vain, 
and then a girl passing by heard a wailing 
cry and gave the alarm, with the result 
that the boys were dragged forth by a 
lad who crept into the hollow.where the 
little ones had wept and slept and 
hungered for fifty hours. 

So romance lies close around even 
little, boys of three or four years old. 
All who read the tale will thank God it 
will live in their minds as a romance 
only, and not as a tragedy. 


TRYING ORDEAL IN A 
TUNNEL 

A Fireman Who Did a Brave 
Thing 

A Crewe fireman has had a startling 
and trying experience, and has proved 
himself equal to a terrible emergency. 

' As the train was entering a tunnel 
a mile long the driver blew the whistle 
and then fell back,, struck by a fatal 
seizure. -The fireman caughthis falling 
comrade in his arms. . 

But to stop the train in the tunnel 
was useless and dangerous, and so, 
holding up his .stricken mate, he allowed 
the train to run on until it emerged 
into the light beyond, and then, with 
his disengaged hand, he shut off steam, 
put on his brake, and brought the train 
to a standstill just before his comrade 
passed away. 

It was an act which for . presence of 
mind, promptness, and efficiency de¬ 
serves an honourable record. 

THE OLDEST INHABITANT 
Englishwoman Aged 107 

Human life is unquestionably 
lengthening. No doubt we hear of old 
people more widely than our fore¬ 
fathers heard of them; ' but really 
there are more of them,, with an older 
average age than ever before. 

The oldest old lady in England has 
lately died at Lincoln... She was 107; 
she had all her faculties to the end ; 
she enjoyed her life to the last; and 
she had good sense enough not to be 
made a spectacle for the gratification 
of other people’s curiosity. 

Such well-sustained good qualities 
deserve that Mrs. Jane Lister of Lincoln 
should be remembered- 

GOVERNOR’S DAY OUT 
Coffee With 125,000 People 

The Governor of the American State of 
Oklahoma has been holding an immense 
reception, which was attended by 125,000 
citizens. 

The features of the entertainment 
were four immense coffee urns, each 
holding ten thousand gallons of coffee, 
and each built to provide 475,000 cups. 
Ten steam boilers, generating 250 horse¬ 
power, were required to bring these 
tanks to the boiling point, and over 
11,000 pounds of ground coffee was used. 

Along the foot of each urn were 32 
taps, from which the guests drew their ] 
own Coffee. • 


A LATE BEGINNER 

Sudden Success in Art 

FAMOUS OLD LADY AND 
HER PICTURE 

Here is a story which should encourage 
all who begin late in a new field. 

Mrs. S. A. Barnett,’so long associated 
in philanthropic . work with her late 
husband. Canon Barnett, in East End 
activities at Toynbee Hall, has-suddenly 
turned artist, and in the rapidity of- her 
success has lowered the colours of Mr. 
Winston Churchill. 

Mrs. Barnett has long been interested 
in art, and has lectured On it and started 
modest illustrative art. galleries. She 
has also from time to tirne sketched in 
an amateur way and painted in water 
colours. But, although she is 71, it 
occurred to her to try whether she could 
find an interest in the practice of oil 
painting, and on February 17 she began 
to take lessons, and continued them 
till she had had five. 

By that time she had painted several 
pictures, which her friends admired and 
which astonished her teacher. Indeed, 
it was urged that one of the pictures, a 
boat sailing away and suggesting as a 
title Toward the Light, should be sent 
to the Royal Academy for this year’s 
exhibition at Burlington House. 

Just as an experiment it was -for¬ 
warded to the Academy on April 5, less 
than seven weeks after the. painter had 
begun to paint, and it has been accepted 
by the Hanging Committee. 

Mrs. Barnett has honestly won, in 
less than fwo months, a success which 
many experienced painters pursue in 
vain for years. Her success seems to 
illustrate the theory that clever people 
can do almost anything well if they are 
sufficiently interested in it.- > 


PUTTING IT TO THE TEST 
Stambolisky’s Way 
' PRIME MINISTER’S JOKE IN 
BULGARIA 

M. Stambolisky, the Prime Minister 
of Bulgaria, who has just gone back to 
power with an immense majority, is 
beyond doubt the most capable states¬ 
man in the Balkans. 

He is a peasant who has before now 
given evidence of his great courage in 
public life, for he warned King Ferdi¬ 
nand that he might lose his crown or his 
head by plunging Bulgaria into war on 
the side of Germany. He has-now given 
us another evidence of his willingness 
to carry his practicalness in politics to 
the length of a grim joke. 

A certain number of Bulgarians have 
been ’ converted by the preachers of 
Bolshevism from Russia. The Stam- 
boiisky way of treating them is put 
into a Bill he is introducing to the 
Bulgarian Parliament. His plan is to 
insist that men who profess Bolshevik 
beliefs shall practise them. 

Wherever ten believers are found to¬ 
gether they will all lose their property, 
and it will go into a common fund. No 
one will own anything. All belongs to 
the commune. For their appointed work 
they will be paid by coupons that can 
only be exchanged for the bare neces¬ 
saries of life. For disobeying the orders 
of the Soviet the penalty may be death. 

This is what the Bolsheviks .wish for 
others, and it is what they shall at once 
have for themselves, says Stambolisky. 
Tli e Bulgarian can make his choice 
whether he will give up Bolshevism alto¬ 
gether or have it altogether. 


INCREASING STREET PERILS 

Last year 70,197 street accidents 
occurred in Great Britain, an increase 
of 7576 over 1921. Of these 2768 were 
fatal. The City of London, despite its 
immense traffic, had only 784 accidents, 
the small number probably being due to 
the slowness with which the . traffic 
moves through the narrow streets. 


SUNSHINE SETS A 
SHOP ON FIRE 

Boy’s Dangerous Trick 
With a Lens 

HOW THE EXPLORERS 
LIGHTED THEIR PIPES 

It is an old trick of mischievous boys 
to focus sunlight through a magnifying 
glass on the hand of an innocent com¬ 
rade, and so cause an annoying burn ; 
but a boy at Hull lias done a much 
worse thing. 

He threw concentrated sunlight from 
his lens through a shop-window until 
the blind burst into flames and did 
damage to /30 worth of stock in the shop. 

Things like this would haye been 
counted black magic in days when cause 
and effect were not understood. It is 
believed that great damage is done from 
time to time from fires caused accident¬ 
ally by means not unlike this. 

The thick glass of old cottage windows 
acts as a lens to enable the sun to burn 
curtains and other articles in houses ; 
and pieces of broken bottles left on com¬ 
mons and woods are almost certainly the 
origin of many destructive fires. 

The neatest application of this natural 
law to exceptional circumstances was 
furnished by some of Captain Scott’s 
men when cast adrift on an ice floe. 

The Men on the Iceberg 

Great heat caused the ice to break off 
and. carry the little party seaward on 
what had now become a tiny island. 
There was no danger, of course, for men 
on shore saw what was happening ; but 
there was inconvenience and delay 
before a rescue party could be organised. 

In the meantime the men grew hungry , 
and had no means of satisfying their'” 
appetite. Sailor-like, they turned to 
tobacco for a remedy, but, though they 
had their pipes, they had no matches. 

But there was a genius in the com¬ 
pany. • Taking up a sheet of ice, lie 
focussed the sunlight through it and 
directed the beam on to his loaded pipe, 
and the charm worked. The concen¬ 
trated sun-rays lighted the tobacco in 
the pipe. Each man in' turn lit up in 
the same way, and all smoked in great 
content as the result of fire from ice. 

They felt a little proud of themselves, 
and ceased for a moment to marvel that 
the two great volcanoes "of Antarctica 
should belch fire and fury 7 from incan¬ 
descent hearts buried in ice and snow. 


WORKING FACE TO FACE 
WITH DEATH 
How 40 Lives Were Saved 

Too much sympathy can never be given ■ 
to men who work in mines. The dangers 
about them are many and increasing in 
an ordinary way, and every now and then 
a quite unexpected calamity overwhelms 
them. The latest instance of the un¬ 
expected was the rush of water into a 
Staffordshire mine near Dudley, which 
endangered forty men and cut off five. 

The forty men who waded to safety 
were quite sure that the other five, who 
were on a lower level, must have perished, 
as the passage where they were would 
be flooded to the roof. Yet one of the 
five escaped. 

After wading waist deep through the 
flood he found a high and dry ledge above 
the water, and lay there and slept till he 
lost count of time, and felt hunger to be 
his worst enemy. He was rescued, but his 
four companions, who were found to¬ 
gether later, had evidently been sur¬ 
prised and drowned at once. 

Penned in in the narrow passages of 
a mine the miner is bound to be brought 
into close contact with danger, whether 
it be gas, or fire, or falling earth, or un¬ 
suspected flood. He has little or no room 
for escape if the danger is at all general. 
And, besides these special dangers, the 
ordinary dangers of life are equally 
extended to the mines. Only those with 
personal knowledge of mines can know 
how perpetual is the presence of peril. 
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THE CHILDREN'S NEWSPAPER GALLERY OF WILD ANIMALS—THE AMERICAN BISON 



THE AMERICAN BISON, WHICH LESS THAN A CENTURY AGO ROAMED THE PRAIRIE IN MILLIONS AND THEN ALMOST DIED OUT, IS AGAIN ON THE INCREASE 

7 h i# photograph in published by the courtesy of the Canadian pacific Hail way 
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WHAT BUILDINGS ARE THESE? 


£100 and 100 Other Awards for the Best Answers 



A First Prize of £100 and 100 other Awards are offered for Identifying these Buildings 


KLONDYKE BOYLE 

HOW HE WON A FORTUNE 
IN THE YUKON 

Driving a Treasure Train Out 
of Russia 

THE MAN WHO LOVED 
ADVENTURE 

Many remarkable men have to die 
before the world at large hears of them, 
though in the circles where they move 
they are known as leaders of great 
energy and force.. The last instance is 
Colonel Joseph Boyle, D.S.O., who has 
gone to his rest in London after a life of 
extraordinary adventure. 

Colonel Boyle was a Canadian, born 
of Irish parents. He first became known 
as a reporter in the sports department 
of an American newspaper, and appeared 
in England as the trainer of Frank 
Slavin, the boxer. 

When gold was found in the Yukon 
Territory in North-West Canada, Boyle 
went there with Slavin and was one of 
the men who gained a fortune. His 
nickname as a leader in the. search for 
gold was " Klondyke ” Boyle. 

The war brought him into prominence 
in Europe as a man who could not be 
daunted or defeated. At his own 
expense he organised a Yukon Machine 
Gun Corps, and brought it over to resist 
the Germans. 

When Russia began to fall to pieces 
he was. sent to organise its confused 
railway traffic and its food supply, and 
when no more could be done there 
he went to assist Rumania. 

Flying to the Rescue 

The invasion of Rumania by the 
Austrians and Germans led to the most 
valued treasures and archives of the 
country^ being sent to Moscow to avoid 
capture. But a time came when they 
were less safe in Russia than anywhere, 
and Boyle was given the task of getting 
them back again. This he did bv acting 
himself as the driver of the train that 
brought them. 

His exploits caused him to be regarded 
by tire Rumanians as one of the great 
heroes', of the war. Thus, when Co 
Rumanians were refugees in Odessa, he 
went there in an aeroplane, secured a 
ship; and brought them away. Again, 
when a member of his staff was taken 
prisoner in Georgia, at Tiflis, he rescued 
him arid brought him away. 

When the Conference was held at 
Genoa lie was there representing the 
interests of a great oil company, and 
is credited with having succeeded in 
making helpful arrangements with the 
Russian delegation. 

Since then, until his fatal illness, he 
lived quietly in London. There is no 
doubt that Colonel Boyle was a very 
remarkable man of action, with strong 
influence over other men owing to a 
magnetic temperament and a natural 
aptitude for adventure. 


PLAY OVER 2000 YEARS 
OLD 

Greek Work Rescued from 
the Past 

The Oxford ’ University Dramatic 
Society has broken new ground by pro¬ 
ducing a Greek play which perhaps was 
never acted in ancient Greece. 

It is not certain who wrote it. Rhesus 
is its name, and Professor Gilbert 
Murray, a masterly scholar, thinks that 
Euripides was the author. So thought 
the learned Paley. But the general 
opinion is that it is a spurious work of 
later origin. 

If Professor Murray is right, the play 
must be more than 2300 years old ; 
and, in any case, it dates from about 
2000 years ago. 

Will students' of some unheard-of 
country be rescuing from oblivion—as 
far as acting is concerned—any English 
plays 2000 years from now, while dis¬ 
puting about their authorship ? 


Here are pictures of twenty well-known 
buildings, and twenty more were given last 
week, making forty in all. The first set is 
repeated on page 9. What are these 
buildings ? 

The Editor of the C.N. will give £100 to 
the reader who sends the most accurate list 
of names identifying the buildings, and over 
a hundred other rewards, including 50 prizes 
of 10s. each and 50 prizes of 5s. each. There 
is no age limit, and all readers of the C.N. 
have an equal‘opportunity. 

Take a sheet of paper, write down in a 
column the numbers 1 to 40, and then 
against each number write the name of the 
building you think is represented in the 
picture of that number, thus, 2. St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Cut out the coupon in the next 
column, pin it to your list, and post to C.N. 
Pictures, Gough House, Gough Square, 


London, E.C. 4, to arrive by May 24. In 
the event of a tie the Editor reserves 
the right to divide any or all of the prizes. 

No lists can be returned, no correspond¬ 
ence entered into, and the Editor’s decision 
is final. The result will be published in the 
C.N. as soon as possible! Employees of 
the proprietors of this journal are not 
eligible to compete. 


I enter this Examination and agree to 
accept the Editor’s decision as final. 

Signed. 

Address... 


WHEN A BUSINESS 
MAN SHOULD SING 

Cheated by a Bad Ear 

EASY WAY TO OVERCOME 
STAMMERING 

A curious case of the effect of what 
we believe on what we can do is reported 
in the doctors’ paper, the Lancet. 

If is that of a man who could not tell 
when he was singing and when he was 
only talking in one tone. 

There are quite a number of people who 
have this total want of a musical ear. 

As is well known, anyone who 
stammers can overcome his nervous 
infirmity by singing what lie can only 
say with difficulty. -. 

A man of business was much handi¬ 
capped by a bad stammer. His business 
involved the writing of many letters—a 
tedious process. On consulting a doctor 
about his stammer he was advised to 
sing whatever he wished to say. It 
answered splendidly, except that lus 
singing was not singing at all, but only a 
monotonous droning in one key. 

Then came the question : Why should 
he not escape the stammer by droning 
his letters on "the one note to his short¬ 
hand writer, and so clear off his business ? 

Curious Form of Dictation 

But it eould not be. For that to him 
was singing. Really it was not singing at 
all. But it was singing for all he knejv, 
and sing to a shorthand writer he would 
not under any circumstances. So, though 
he could have droned his letters with¬ 
out a pause, in a voice as monotonous 
as that of some people when they read 
the lessons in church on Sundays, he 
would not, for to him it was singing. 

He would not. believe there was any 
difference between his singing and’other 
people’s singing, and for them to sing 
would be silly; therefore for him to 
sing was silly. 

Yet all the while the tone he used 
was not singing, and might have passed 
for a rather curious form of dictation. 


WARNING COLOURS FOR 
POISONS 

A New Idea that Makes for 
Safety 

A movement is being made at last 
that, before long, will almost certainly 
lead to strong poisons being coloured so 
clearly that the danger of taking them 
accidentally will be much lessened. 

This device of insisting on warning 
colours for poisons has been recommended 
repeatedly by coroners who have held in¬ 
quests where poisoning was suspected. 

It is suggested that strychnine should 
be coloured a brilliant green. ' Another 
startling colour is needed for arsenic.. 
That poison is used in sheep dip anrl 
weed killer. At present arsenic solution 
is often unrecognisable from water. 
The difficulty in colouring distinctively 
the arsenic in sheep dip is that a vivid 
colour would be taken up by the wool; 
and wool is usually preferred in its 
natural colour. 

The movement for the easier identi¬ 
fication of poisons by sight is slow, but 
there is a growing impression that it 
-will soon have attained its purpose. 

ROWING-BOAT OF 
CONCRETE 
Cheap and Easily Built 

Concrete ships have not proved the 
success that had been hoped for, but a 
useful concrete rowing-boat has made its 
appearance in America. 

It can be very speedily and economic¬ 
ally built by \ simple process, and is 
almost as light and easily handled as a 
wooden boat. The concrete is nearly 
half-an-inch in thickness and can stand 
all ordinary shocks, and the new type 
boat is likely to prove popular on account 
of its cheapness. 
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EiNGLAND IN 
12,000 B.C. 

FISHERMEN WITH BONE 
HARPOONS 

• Interesting Discovery in 
Yorkshire 

WHEN BRITAIN WAS JOINED 
TO THE CONTINENT 

The tracing of the earliest men who 
were ever in, England is a fascinating 
subject that, has been recently revived 
by the finding of two bone harpoons in 
Yorkshire, buried under a bed of peat. 

Under similar peat beds similar har¬ 
poons have been found in various parts 
of-Northern Europe. Particularly, relics 
of that kind were discovered at a place 
called Maglemose in Denmark, at Kunda 
in Esthonia, in a cave . near Oban in 
Scotland, and at Bethune in'France. 

The students of early man gave as a 
name for the men who used these har¬ 
poons the Maglemose men, because 
Maglemose was where most of the relics 
were found. / 

Were men like the .Maglemose men in 
England once, dropping their harpoons 
into peaty places ? No, say some ob¬ 
jectors, for they think, these Yorkshire 
harpoons are only imitation weapons 
made at a much later date. . 

Two learned societies have been 
making a thorough investigation, and 
both have come to the conclusion that 
the weapons are very.old, quite genuine, 
and of great importance, and they date 
man pretty confidently as. inhabiting 
these islands long before the time when 
dating has usually begun. 

Forests Under the Sea 

The supposition, is that about 12,000 
years before Jesus was;born, or it may 
be 20,000 years b.c., Europe and Great 
Britain were continuous land, and What 
is now the North Sea was a great forest 
country through which men could pass 
on their hunting expeditions. 

The ruins of the forests- are under the 
sea now, and there are peaty districts, 
once dense with 'vegetable growth; on 
both shores since the sea came between 
the lands as a divider. 

The finding of these harpoons, alike 
in material and make, as far apart as 
Esthonia, Denmark, Northern France, 
and Yorkshire, tells clearly the story of 
man’s former distribution, and broadly 
dates the period. 

Of the genuineness of the bone har¬ 
poons the united learning and experience 
of the Anthropological Societies do not 
admit a doubt. They say man was here, 
winning by skill and industry his food 
from the sea and the marshes at the 
very latest in 10,000 b.c. 

Every scrap of news ' of early man 
found deep in the earth suggests his 
great antiquity, and these Yorkshire 
harpoons are fresh evidence. 

GRATITUDE TO THEBIRD3 
Two Monuments to Their 
Memory 

Birds are among the greatest bene¬ 
factors of mankind, but the good they 
do is often hidden from the unobservant 
eye, and sometimes . when they are 
doing the greatest good they are 
accused, by ignorance, of doing harm. 

In two instances recently monuments 
have been erected to birds in gratitude. 
One is in Utah, to commemorate the 
work of gulls that prevented a plague 
of locusts'from ruining a wide district. 

The other is in Germany, and indeed 
in the grimmest part of Germany—at 
Merseburg, in Prussia. This unexpected 
memorial honours carrier pigeons for 
their services during the war, and it 
also notes how, by study of their flight, 
men have improved their own flying. 

That admirable Nature publication Bird 
Notes and News points out, however, that 
all nations are not equally grateful, for 
Spanish airmen are making themselves 
adepts in ingratitude by using aeroplanes 
to hunt and shoot birds. 


A LONELY OUTPOST OF THE EMPIRE 



Penguins on board 3hip ready for a trip A pony left by a former Antarctic 

to Europe expedition 



Old whale bones, which would form valuable The lighthouse that burns for six months 
fertiliser,- lying on the shore without attention 



Ancient boiling pots left.by American sealers eighty years ago 


South Georgia, discovered by Captain Cook, is the southern outpost of the British Empire, and 
is the centre of a great whaling industry. It will be for ever famous as the last resting-place of 
Sir Ernest Shackleton, who did so much to make the Antarctic known. These pictures show 
the scenery and life that is found in this bleak country 800 miles distant from the Falklands 


WHAT HAVE I TO DO 
WITH EUROPE ? 

QUESTION THE AMERICAN 
IS ASKING HIMSELF 

The Big Share of Europe in 
the Life of the Republic 

SOME BIG FIGURES 

There is great hope for the world in the 
movement now making great headway in 
America to interest the republic in the 
affairs of- Europe. 

It' is more and more being realised that 
the withdrawal of America from European 
affairs is a hopeless policy, and no well- 
informed American doubts that things are 
moving to their natural end and that 
America will come back to save Europe 
from .the Peace as she came in to save her 
from War, 

One of the best things we have seen on 
this subject is a leaflet on “ What have we 
to do with Europe f ” which we reproduce 
because of the lesson it teaches that no 
nation lives, without the help of ■ other 
nations. We keep the figures in dollars, 
as in the original. 

What have we to do with Europe ? - 

Of the total exports’ of.-20 .articles 
aggregating $2,000,000,000, Europe 
bought $1,500,000,000 during the fiscal 
year-1922.' 

What have we to do with Europe ? . 

Of total meat exports of $113,000,000, 
Europe bought $97,000,000; of' lard 
exports, totalling $95,000,000, Europe 
bought $76,000,000. 

What have we to do with Europe ? 

Of total wheat exports of less 
than $280,000,000, Europe bought 
$210,000,000-; of $160,000,000 corn ex-~ 
ports, Europe bought $58,000,000; of 
flour exports of $97,000,000, Europe 
bought $55,000,000. 

What have we to do with Europe ? 

Of total cotton exports of $596,000,000, 
Europe bought $490,000,000. 

What have we to do with Europe ? 

Of petrol exports of $1x7,000,000, 
Europe bought $74,000,000; of 
$78,000,000 exports of lubricating oil, 
Europe bought $57,000,000. 

What have we to do with Europe ?- 

Of copperexportstotalling $S8,ooo,ooo, 
Europe bought $68,000,000. , 

What have we to do with Europe ? 

Of $77,000,000 sugar exports, Europe 
bought $62,000,000; of $16,000,000 
exports of canned goods, Europe bought 
$14,000,000.; of $10,000,000 exports of 
prunes, Europe bought $8,000,000. 

What have we to do with Europe ? 

Of tobacco exports of $157,000,000, 
Europe bought $129,000,000. 

What have we to do with Europe ? 

Europe bought three-fourths of the 
total exports of 20 principal articles, 
entirely the products of our soil or mines. 

What have we to do with Europe ? 

Europe, bought oyer $2,000,000,000 
of American products in this fiscal year 
of 1922, or well over, half of America’s 
total exports to the entire world. 


CROSSING A RAGING 
RIVER 

Dropping a Briuge into Position 

A clever piece of engineering work has 
just been completed in British Columbia. 

A bridge had to be built across the 
Cheakamus River, arid it was necessary 
at one point to cross the raging torrent by 
a single span, 130 feet long. Approaches 
to the piers to support the span of bridge 
were first built, and then a truss to fill 
the space was prepared. 

Owing to the speed of the torrent it 
was impossible to place this in position 
in the ordinary way, and steel cables 
were therefore rim across the river, and 
the great section of the bridge built of 
timber was swung across and gradually 
lowered on to the piers, where it was 
secured in safety. 
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PADEREWSKI’S WAGES 
A Fortune from 66 Concerts 

Paderewski, the Polish pianist, who 
during the war left music for patriotism 
and became the Prime Minister of his 
native land, has returned to the art 
that brought him fame and fortune and 
has eclipsed all liis previous successes. 

During the winter and spring he has 
been making a trip through the United 
States, and between November -and 
April lie gave 66 piano recitals there. 
His receipts for the tour amounted to 
792,000. This is believed to be the 
largest sum ever paid by the'public dur¬ 
ing a season for the enjoyment of music 
by a master performer. 

If Paderewski were to take the earn¬ 
ings from liis trip back to Poland, and 
change them into the currency of his own 
country, they would amount to twenty- 
three thousand million marks. 

BRIGHT BOY IN THE WILDS 
Knowing What to Do 

An Australian correspondent sends us 
an illustration of promptness in an 
emergency that comes to be almost 
natural in a country like Australia. 

A boy named Cecil Tobin was cutting 
undergrowth down near Bathurst, New 
South Wales, when a venomous snake, 
attached itself to his little finger. 

The boy at once tied one of his 
bootlaces tightly round the finger to 
stop the backward flow of blood, and 
then, with his axe, made cuts in the 
finger, and sucked the blood outside of 
the bootlace ligature. . 

He had a mile walk and a six-mile 
horse ride before he reached a doctor, who 
informed him that, his own. doctoring 
had been entirely successful. The poison 
had not reached the main blood stream. 


C.N.’s TRAGIC JOURNEY 
Postman and the Lion 

■ A doctor living in ■ the interior of 
Africa at a mission.station tells how the 
C.N. reaches him through the dangers of 
travel in the wilds. 

The C.N. (he says), greatly appre¬ 
ciated when it reaches this far interior of 
Africa, travels the last 400 miles of its 
long journey on the back of a native 
runner. One number arrived not long ago 
stained with the life-blood of tlje post¬ 
man who brought it. 

He, with his fellow, had run into the 
night, and finally lay down on the road 
to snatch a few hours of sleep. Then 
came a lion and mauled him and the mail. 
Though They brought him, most de¬ 
votedly, 200 miles to me, it was too late. 
We could not save him. 

AIR-TIGHT ROOM 
New Idea in a Hospital 

A German hospital has a small air¬ 
tight operating room so equipped that 
the air can be partially exhausted during 
certain operations. In this way the 
pressure within and without the Jungs 
is kept as uniform as possible while an 
operation is in progress. 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

A portrait by Sir T. Lawrence . £S 40 
Thackeray’s works, 611st editions £550 
Bacon’s Essays, once sold for id. £4?0 
Suit of 16th-century armour . .. £.304 

A 16 th-century helmet. ... £1S9 
Swinburne’s writing-table. . . £160 

A 1 d. token of Sawbridgeworth . £145 
A Regency gold snuff-box . £115 
A picture by Romney. . . . £115 

First edition of Paradise Lost . £105 
Old stone head of Buddha . . £100 

A painted Sdvres vase . . . £66 

A carved tusk, 5 feet long . . £24 

Two stone axes from Pitcairn Is. £9 


PASSING AWAY 
The Tick ol the Clock 

Many things are passing away in these 
days of change. Now it is the clock tick. 
A clock that runs by electricity, .never 
wants winding, and does not tick, has 
been invented by Mr. Steuart of Edin¬ 
burgh, and was demonstrated recently 
before the Royal Society of that city. 

So little electricity is needed to drive 
the clock that 6000 clocks could be run 
by the current used by an ordinary lamp; 
yet an hour-hand a foot long will cheer¬ 
fully keep time when half a hundred¬ 
weight is hung on the end of it! 

Mr. Stcuart’s ticklcss clock keeps time 
within half a second a week, and is 
checked by the wireless time signals from 
the Eiffel Tower. His invention may 
mean a revolution for the clockmaker. 


COURAGE OF AN ANZAC 
Driving to Safety 

The spirit of Anzac is not dying out 
in Australia. 

James Thorn, a Sydney man, was 
chopping down a tree in the bush when 
liis axe slipped and severely gashed bis 
leg. He dragged himself to his cart and 
drove some miles to his home, where ho 
collapsed from loss of blood. He was 
promptly removed.to a hospital, where 
his case was considered practically hope¬ 
less ; but nine stitches were inserted, and 
he is now making satisfactory progress. 

COLUMBUS 
Great American Memorial 

It is proposed to erect an All-American 
memorial lighthouse to Columbus at 
Santa Domingo, where his remains were 
taken from Spain in. the middle of the 
16th century. 

In addition to the 300-foot lighthouse 
tower, which would carry a very power¬ 
ful light and be of great assistance to 
shipping, it is intended to erect an 
immense tomb, . fashioned after the 
famous Grant’s Tomb in New York. 


ATLANTIC WIRELESS 
Important Experiments 

A long series of interesting experi¬ 
ments is in progress between England 
and the United States to find out .just 
what conditions are necessary for all- 
the-year-round wireless speech between 
the two countries. 

Three famous telegraph, telephone, 
and wireless companies are engaged in 
the work, and signals are sent out from 
hour to hour, day and night, from a 
station at Long Island 70 miles out from 
New York, to a receiving station at New 
Southgate, six miles north of London. 

Dr. H. W, Nichols told the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers the other day 
that until the power required for trans¬ 
atlantic telephony at any time or sea¬ 
son can be predicted it is impossible to 
foresee what outlay or electric power will 
be required for a commercial service. 
It is hoped that by next September 
sufficient data will have been collected 
to enable a wireless telephone installa¬ 
tion to be set up. 


THE CANADA BOYS 
40,000 to Play 

The Canadian boys are already organ¬ 
ising their summer training camps as 
provided for by Acts passed by the Boy 
Parliaments in different provinces. 

These camps axe intended in the main 
for leaders, or mentors, and for older 
boys who will shortly become mentors. 
Manitoba alone is to have thirteen of 
these lakeside camps, and arrangements 
are being ma.de in the other provinces 
on the same scale. During this ten-day 
holiday all the phases of boy life will be 
studied, and competent leadership given 
along the following lines : Campcraft, 
Woodcraft, Bible Study, Swimming, 
Life-saving, Athletics, Health, and so on. 
These camps were wonderfully popu¬ 
lar last summer. 

Arrangements have also been made fcv 
the Ministers of Athletics in the Bov 
Parliaments for a Monster Indoor Ath¬ 
letic Meet this month. Forty thousand 
boys will compete in standard events in 
gymnasia all over Canada, 
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Let Us Weigh Our Words 

"VV/e weigh out tea, and sugar, 
" and gold dust with care ; 
are we not apt to be yery 
careless in weighing our words ? 

Yet surely weighing words is 
even more important than,, the 
weighing of gold dust, for an 
underweight or an overweight of 
words may breed a war ; an inac¬ 
curacy may destroy an empire. A 
politician carried away by his feel¬ 
ings may use words that kindle 
passions which he may afterwards 
be quite powerless to control. 

It is true that hot and ex¬ 
travagant words may sometimes 
be needed to stir and spur an in¬ 
different people to action ; but 
we should recognise that all de¬ 
partures from plain truth are 
dangerous, and that simple state¬ 
ments of fact are usually more 
persuasive than riotous rhetoric. 
Wild and whirling words can incite 
and excite men, but they are apt 
to incite and excite them to wild 
and whirling actions in a wild and 
whirling spirit. 

Strong, well-balanced, and reso¬ 
lute men usually weigh and meas¬ 
ure their statements, and men of 
science, who have learned the im¬ 
portance of accuracy in all things, 
are most scrupulous in their use 
of language. 

It is the v T eak man who blusters, 
and tirades, and raves, and exag¬ 
gerates, and strong language is 
merely a symptom of weakness, 
of a feeble will, or of a very weak 
vocabulary. 

\ Language it is that distinguishes 
a man from a beast, and a man 
of bad language is a man who has 
returned to the snafling and bark¬ 
ing speech of his animal ancestors, 
and does not deserve the precious 
gift of speech. If our language 
is unfit, unseemly, ugly, it is 
bound to react <Sn our whole 
character, and a man who loves 
beautiful language and carefully 
picks his words will probably 
love: his friends, and carefully 
pick them too. 

We can often recognise a wise 
man by his richness of words. He 
is not content with meaningless 
.words, or with words which, 
through too much or too reckless 
use, have lost most of their mean¬ 
ing ; he seeks for rich and vivid 
words, and for new arrangements 
of words to give body and weight 
to his thoughts. 

Think of the vocabulary of 
Shakespeare ! Think of the words 
he uses, and how precise they are, 
the very words required to bring 
his thoughts and meanings home 
to us. It is so with all great 
thinkers and writers and states¬ 
men ; they weigh their words as 
carefully as if they were gold dust, 
or radium, or some terrible poison. 
They know the power of words ; 
they know that words can beauti¬ 
fy, or feed, or fire, or poison the 
minds of men, and that they are 
responsible for a just and wise 
use of them. 


The Poor Theatres 
T’he Immortal Hour, the lovely 
music-drama of Mr. Rutland 
Boughton, has been withdrawn from 
the stage, to the great regret of thou¬ 
sands of people in London. 

What have the London theatres now 
to offer those who love beautiful things ? 

The answer is Almost nothing. 

© 

Worth Everything 

There are twelve words in the 
C.N. this week which arc among 
the words that ought.to be printed in 
letters of gold for us to read every 
day, or that, better still, might be 
engraved on the tablets, of the heart 
by our own thought about them. 

They were the motto of Dr. Vernon 
Harold Starr, the missionary husband 
of the brave lady who went into the 
Tirah hills and rescued the kidnapped 
Mollie Ellis. Here they are : 

If the service of God is v/orth any¬ 
thing, it is worth everything. 

By that belief Dr. Starr lived and 
died ; by it his wife has lately thrilled 
the world ; by it we, too, may make 
our lives sublime. 

© 

Can We Do as We Like ? 

man who is generally wise has been 
lamenting the fact that none of 
us can do as we like in these days. 
He sees horrid Acts of Parliament 
crowding us in, and he says: “ If 
anyone thinks this a free country, he is 
sadly mistaken.” 

A very good example of loose 
thinking and shallow talking. Of 
course none of us can do as we wish ; 
it is so plain that it never need have 
been said; but where this worthy 
grumbler is wrong is in his wishing that 
things might be different, leaving 
everyone to do as he likes. 

What a world that would be! In 
one day we should all feel that the 
gentle compulsions that make us do 
things we do not like are a thousand 
times better for us than living where 
everyone is acting at the beck and call 
of his own wishes. 

What proportion of people are there 
who can wish right ? And how many 
of them keep on wishing right ? First 
of all, should we not wish ourselves 
into the most easy-going ways, all 
growing soft. and slack at once ? 
Then half the people would wish hard 
for what the other half wished, equally 
hard, not to have ; and what then ? 

No ; it'is a most blessed thing that 
we cannot be free to follow whims and 
desires, hasty thoughts and mistaken 
purposes, but are surrounded with 
stubborn laws, serious duties, and 
reasons for bracing ourselves up for 
grim efforts; and this sigh for more 
liberty is little better than a sigh in 
favour of going slow, grasping at plea¬ 
sure, and idling'at the game of life. 

© 

The blue of heaven is larger than 
the cloud, Mrs. Browning 


Cruelty is Cheap Today 

A magistrate at Romford has had to 
deal with a case of cruelty so 
bad that, in his opinion, the men re¬ 
sponsible were not fit to have animals. 
But why, then, did he only fine them 
a few pounds ? 

© 

Tip-Cat 

traveller asks why people do not 
learn to use their eyes. Why, in¬ 
deed ! There are plenty of pupil teachers. 
0 

]\[any a girl who takes cookery 
lessons is unable to get her 
father’s breakfast'. He insists on 
eating it himself. 

■ 0 

florist’s announcement, “ Flowers 
delivered by telegraph,”, is nothing 
new. All florists wire bouquets. 

0 

M.P. thinks the most painful in¬ 
dustrial sight in England is the 
thousands of acres 
o f grass land. 
Even horses get 
grazed on it. 

0 

Tun tax-collectors 
are in revolt. 
We have always 
thought the taxes 
too heavy. 

0 

J r is easier to get 
angry indoors 
than out. Natur¬ 
ally ; nothing can 
put you out if you 
are out already. 

0 

VI any who are 
waiting for 
■houses are said to 
be in a quandary. 
And they will not be allowed to stay 
even there rent free. 

0 

People in London, it is noticed, seldom 
cheer nowadays. They feel it is 
time somebody else began to cheer them. 
3 

pROM a poster: “ Premier sporting 

daily." We are surprised that he has 
time to do if. 

3 ■ ■ 

The boy who was reproved for making 
biting remarks has promised never 
to talk again with his mouth full. 

. 0 

American visitor asks: Where is 
your fog ? Let him go to West¬ 
minster, and he will find our politicians 
all in it. 

© 

University Manners 

■^E read that thu students of Aber¬ 
deen University entertained a 
distinguished public man, who had 
travelled from London to address 
them, by tossing'toy balloons to and 
fro, and flinging darts and gaily 
coloured ribbons from the gallery while 
he was speaking; and we read, too, 
that " scarcely was he seated when his 
hat was taken from his head and a 
yellow headdress put in its place.” 

It is nothing new in a university ; 
but we rejoice to know that there is 
not a council school in the land 
which could not teach these students 
better manners. 


" I wish you couldn’t afford this 
car,” said the girl ungratefully. 
" People who walk are the only 
people who see. Private chauffeurs 
resent it if you stop their engines, and 
hired chauffeurs insist on taking you 
to ‘ places of interest.’ An oak glade, 
a gipsy heath, a river flowing under a 
bridge nearly as old as the English 
language—those things make the New 
Forest, and that’s what we came to see. 

“ But we shall be whisked past, 
and if we aren’t careful we shall be 
taken to see the Rufus Stone. I refuse 
to see the Rufus Stone. I don’t care 
where William Rufus stopped the 
arrow more than eight hundred years 
ago. One tuft of primroses, one. New 
Forest pony foal, is worth—hullo ! ” 

The car had swung off the main road. 
In a minute the driver was opening the 
door, and saying, proudly, “ The Rufus 
Stone, miss ! " It was like a child 
showing her battered doll; you haven’t 
the heart to sa}’ it isn’t beautiful. The 
girl got out meekly, walked to the 
stone, and read the inscription. 

“ Thank you very much,” she said 
to the driver on her return. " It was 
most interesting! ” 

■ "Hypocrite! ’^murmured her father, 
who had only admired the glade. 

“ But I meant it! ” cried the 
girl- “ The inscription says that 
after the king was killed his body was 
brought home on the cart of ‘ one 
Purkis.’ You remember the wood¬ 
cutter of the history books ? Well, 
Purkess is the name of the professional 
at the links here ! Think of it! Over 
eight hundred years have passed, and 
the Red King’s dynasty has vanished, 
but we have been talking to ‘ one 
Purkis.’ After all, the Rufus Stone 
is not merely a memorial of a king’s 
death; it is also, by chance, the 
memorial of a long line of Hampshire 
peasants who did their work, and 
made love, and built their homes in 
the Forest. William Rufus may be a 
bit of dead history, but Purkis is a 
bit of living England. 

© 

The Prayer of the Boy 
Christopher Wren 

From a letter of Christopher Wren to his 
father, written at Westminster School.' 

Reverend Father, There is a common 
saying among the ancients which 1 
remember to have had from your 
mouth : there is no equivalent that can 
be given back to parents. For their 
cares and perpetual labours concerning 
their children are indeed the evidence 
of immeasurable love. 

Now, these precepts so often repeated 
which have impelled my soul toward 
all that is highest in man, and to 
virtue, have superseded in me all 
other affections. 

What in me lies I will perform, as 
much as 1 am able, lest these gifts 
should have been bestowed on an 
ungrateful soul.’ 

May the good God Almighty be 
with me in all my undertakings and 
make good to thee all thou most 
desirest in the tenderness of thy 
fatherly love. Thus prays thy son, 
most devoted to thee in all obedience, 
Christopher Wren. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 
Why . we have 
Summer Time in 
Springtime 
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NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


OSMAN DIGNA 

AN OLD ENEMY IN THE 
SUDAN 

Man Who Fought Gordon and 
Kitchener in the Long Ago 

BRAVE CAPTIVE ABOUT 
100 YEARS OLD 

" Threatened men live long ” is an 
old saying. And of whom has it been so 
true as of Osman Digna ? 

“But who is Osman. Digna ? ” will 
be asked by many a school boy who 
would not have asked such a question 
if he had been a school boy living 35 
years ago, for all knew of him then. He 
is one of the old fighting enemies of 
Kitchener and Gordon. 

Osman Digna, it may be said in a 
sentence, was an Arab amir of the 
Eastern Sudan, was from time to time 
defeated by us and reported as killed, 
but in a few months, or a few years, ap¬ 
peared again, gave more trouble, and 
disappeared with repeated reports of 
defeat and death, but finally was cap¬ 
tured, and then forgotten. 

Still a Prisoner 

And now, 23 years after he was last 
heard of, he once more reappears in 
questions asked in the House of Com¬ 
mons. For he is thought to be over 100 
years old, and is still a prisoner in Egypt, 
and kindness suggests he should be 
allowed to go home free if he wishes to go. 

Osman Digna was first heard of in the 
year 1884, for it is 39 years since the 
first Mahdi war broke out in the Sudan. 

The Egyptian khedive' in those days 
employed English generals to rule the 
Sudan for him, and they ruled where 
they were, but there were wide regions 
of the Sudan that constantly reserved 
Egyptian supremacy and thought of the 
Egyptians as Turks and strangers, 
for the Sudanese are either Arabs or 
black Nubians, and one of them in war 
is more formidable than three Egyptians. 

The Mahdi Appears 

In 1882 the Sudanese feeling against 
Egyptian rule became fierce, and in 
Kordofan, a province to the south¬ 
west of Khartum, arose a religious 
leader named Mohammed Ahmed, who 
called himself the Mahdi, which means a 
guide. He claimed that the Egyptians 
and Turks were renegade Mohammedans 
and the Sudanese had the true faith. To 
them he seemed a prophet, and, follow¬ 
ing him, the Sudanese swept the Egyp¬ 
tians clean out the country. 

In- 1882 the British had been obliged 
to garrison Egypt, by the consent of 
Europe generally. Osman Digna was the 
amir, or lieutenant, of the Mahdi on the 
eastern side of the Sudan, along the 
Red Sea coast, around the seaport of 
Suakin ; and there he repeated, in 1884, 
victories over the Egyptians gained by 
the Mahdi himself in 1883, when an 
army of 10,000 Egyptians, commanded 
by General Hicks, was utterly destroyed. 
At El Teb, near Suakin, an Egyptian 
army of nearly 4000,- under the British 
general Valentine Baker, was routed by 
Osman Digna, and a British army of 
about 4500, under General Graham, 
was hastily landed to defend Suakin. 

Osman Digna’s Methods 

The Sudanese had been accustomed 
to rush the Egyptian troops and anni¬ 
hilate them in hand-to-hand fighting 
with two-handed swords and . big¬ 
headed spears. Osman Digna tried to 
treat the British army in the same way 
in two pitched battles, but the British 
squares stood firm, and only once did 
Fuzzy-Wuzzy temporarily break a 
square. The result was two British 
victories, in which about 400 British were 
killed and wounded and 4000 Sudanese. 

No British advance, however, was made 
from the Red Sea. General Gordon, sent 
up the Nile to command at Khartum, was 
killed by the Mahdi’s troops just before a 
British relief force, which had defeated 


A great jungle reserve for gorillas- is 
being planned for the Belgian Congo. 

Fourteen Million JVJedals 

The War Office has issued over 
14,000,000 war medals, with 1800 miles of 
ribbon, since early in 1919. 

More Escalators for London 

A dozen stations on London’s Under¬ 
ground Railway system are to be fitted 
with moving staircases, at a cost of nearly 
a million pounds. 

Boy Astronomer 

The boy astronomer of Athens, Willie 
Abbot, having read the C.N. account of 
his observation of the new star Beta 
Ceti, writes to say that he is not English 
but Greek, it being 200 years since his 
family went out from England. 


Continued from the previous column 
the Mahdi at Abu Klea in January 1885, 
reached the city. In the meantime 
Osman Digna was master inland from 
Suakin, and so harassed the garrison 
of that town that another army was sent 
against him, and Osman was again 
badly defeated. 

It was now agreed to withdraw from 
the Sudan and hold only Egypt, so the 
redoubtable Osman was left master of 
the field in May, 1883. In June the 
Mahdi died, and was succeeded by Ab¬ 
dullah. For thirteen years the second 
Mahdi ruled in the Sudan, but during 
that period there was frequent fighting 
on the Red Sea coast with Osman. 

In September, 1884, he was defeated 
with great slaughter by an Abyssinian 
general. Among the 3000 dead were all 
Osman’s chief officers, but he escaped. 
The Abyssinians lost 1500 killed. 

In 1886, and again in 1887, I.ord 
Kitchener, then in command on the Red 
Sea, defeated and nearly captured him, 
and in 1889 he was acain defeated. In 


Over 300,000 people saw the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau last year. 

The C.P.R. 

The annual report of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway just issued shows its 
assets at well over 250 million pounds. 

Old Apples 

Some workmen doing repairs in a 
Washington cold storage plant came 
across a box of apples that had lain in an 
out-of-the-way corner for five years, and 
found the fruit in excellent condition. 

Fox Farming in Canada 

The Canadian Government is begin¬ 
ning'to realise the importance of fox 
farming. A branch of the Ministry of 
Agriculture has been formed to register 
and grade all silver foxes in Canada. 


April, 1896, he once more .approached 
Suakin, but was driven off. It was not 
until after the overwhelming defeat of 
the Mahdi Abdullah at the terrible 
battle of Omdurman, and after the final 
defeat and death of this second Mahdi 
by General Wingate, that Osman Digna 
was captured as a fugitive in 1900. 

Since then over twenty years of peace 
have followed in the Sudan, which has 
accepted British Government as it never 
accepted the Egyptian Government. 

It is well that these Sudanese wars 
should be remembered, for if the Egyp¬ 
tians have their way, and resume their 
attempts to govern the Sudan, the pro¬ 
bability is that war will again rage in a 
land now peaceful and prosperous. 

According to his own, beliefs, Osman 
Digna was a patriot. Certainly he was 
an astute and skilful leader of men. He 
was admired and trusted, or he would 
never have been followed so often to 
defeat.- Now that he has grown old he 
should be treated as an honourable, if a 
tenacious, foe. 


EGYPT FREES ITSELF 
FROM BONDAGE 

PEOPLE TO ELECT THEIR 
OWN PARLIAMENT 

How Great Britain Rescued a 
Nation from Ruin 

CONSTITUTION MODELLED 
ON ENGLAND’S 

By Our Political Correspondent 

Egypt, the land of most ancient 
civilisation, but until now one of the 
least free in the world, has arranged 
how she shall be free. 

Great Britain has rescued her from 
ruin, taught her, guarded her, prepared 
her for freedom, and then let her go, and 
for' a year Egypt has been discussing 
how she can best use the opportunity 
which for the first time in ten thousand 
years has' come to her. 

Amid great joy she has now agreed 
to a popular Constitution which her 
King Fuad has signed, and with which 
everybody seems satisfied. 

The making of a Constitution is an 
interesting thing to watch. It has been 
done in Egypt by a Commission, and for 
some- months past a strong impression 
was felt that once more old Egypt might 
be saddled with a kingly despotism 
thinly disguised. 

Escape at Last 

Despotism—government by a king’s 
will, or by the designs of his favourites—- 
| Egypt has always known, and again and 
again it has brought her, one of the 
richest lands in the world, to the edge 
of ruin. But at last she has escaped, and 
has designed a form of Government that 
leaves her completely free; and the 
present Prime Minister, Yehia Pasha, 
declares it has been done with the 
willing assent of her king. 

■ Study of her new Constitution will 
serve as an excellent example of what 
any Constitution should be in a country 
where the people are sufficiently edu¬ 
cated and wise to elect intelligent men to 
represent them. 

Here it is. First, the country is 
declared independent. It stands free 
and self-igoveming under ' an here¬ 
ditary king, who will govern by the 
a'dvice of a Cabinet representing a 
Parliament elected for the most part by 
all the people, or universal suffrage. 

Liberty for AH 

Members of the Cabinet must be 
Egyptians. Every Egyptian has equal 
legal and political rights. Moham¬ 
medanism is the official religion, but 
liberty is guaranteed for all religious 
beliefs. Free universal education is 
established for both sexes. 

Parliament will be formed of two 
Houses. The popular house, called the 
Chamber of Deputies, will be elected by 
universal suffrage, one Deputy for cvpry 
60,000 inhabitants, and, in conjunction 
with the king, will control taxation and 
expenditure. Three-fifths of the Second 
Chamber, or Senate, will be elected by 
universal suffrage, one for each 180,000 
people ; but the King will nominate two- 
fifths of the Members of the Senate and 
its President. 

A member of the Senate will sit for ten 
years, half of the Senate members retir¬ 
ing every five years. Five years is the 
limit of life for each Chamber of Deputies, 
and then an election must take place. But 
the king can dissolve the Chamber sooner. 

The Whole World Watches 

Existing agreements with foreign 
countries will be adhered to, including 
agreements about the country’s debt. 

Each House can propose new laws, 
but no law can be made except by 
Parliament, sanctioned by the king. 

It will be seen that the Constitution 
is modelled on that of Great Britain. 
Arbitrary power is taken from the 
sovereign. The people can elect men who 
will make the laws they desire. Thus 
Egypt is given a full opportunity' for 
being free in the ways she prefers. 


THE WONDEROUS SIGHT A FLYING MAN SAW 



A Crowd of Ants 

The greatest crowd that ever came together to see a game was that at Wembley Stadium 
to see the Football Final for the English Cup. How like the ant man is,'seen in a mass from 
a height, yet his brain has sent an engine up into the skies ; and while’ the ant crawls the 
man flies, as our photographer did to take this picture. See page 2 
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IN A TREELESS LAND 

A PILGRIMAGE TO EIGHT 
SHRUBS 

A Mongolian Picture Recalling 
a Famous Scene in Scotland 

DR. JOHNSON’S CUDGEL 

Dr. Stevenson and Mr. L. H. Dudley 
Buxton are home from rambles in-the 
wilds of inner Mongolia, and Mr. Buxton 
has given the Royal Geographical. 
Society an entertaining account of their 
travels in that strange land. 

The route lay from the old city of 
Shangtu along the ancient caravan route 
into what is known as the Dong Grass 
Country, and so on to a point where 
enormous territories lie uncultivated, 
as they have ever been. 

The country is treeless, and at one 
point their guides persuaded them to 
make a long detour to a valley far famed. 
When they arrived, the travellers found 
that the valley contained eight shrubs, 
and on that account enjoyed celebrity. 

It is a funny world, this treeless Mon¬ 
golia,- where two-thirds of the. men are 
priests and so do not marry, and where 
the laymen make little rattling wind¬ 
mills of old tin cans to scare wolves 
from the villages. 

No Shelter for the Traveller 

But the.memory left upon the mind is 
that picture' of thousands of miles with¬ 
out a tree to offer friendly shelter to a 
sun-scorched traveller or afford a site 
for the nest of a bird. 

• Dr. Johnson would have revelled in 
the description, for during his journey 
with Boswell to the Hebrides, an expe¬ 
dition which produced a delightful 
book, he declared, in a fit of comic 
exaggeration, that Scotland was as bare 
of trees as this new old land in the Far 
East is shown to be. 

The jest led to a comic incident. The 
Doctor went to Scotland, armed with 
huge pistols as for a land of brigands, 
and he carried also a huge oaken cudgel, 
which was not only a defence and a sup¬ 
port for his walks, but bore nails marking 
inches and feet for measuring. 

The Missing Stick 

The precious stick was lost. Johnson 
was mounted on a Shetland pony which 
was too small to carry him and the 
bludgeon, so he entrusted his treasure to 
a Scottish attendant, and the attendant 
lost or threw away his burden. 

Nothing would induce Dr. Johnson to 
believe that his stick had not been 
stolen. It must have been stolen, not 
lost, he said. Things like that were not 
lost in a treeless land.such as Scotland. 

“ No, no, my friend,” he said to Bos¬ 
well. “ It is not to be expected that an3' 
man in Scotland will part with it. Con¬ 
sider, sir, the value of such a piece of 
Umber here ! " 

And so that old bit of oak is enshrined 
in literature, famous as many a tree to 
which pilgrims go in reverence, like men 
to the eight shrubs of Inner Mongolia. 


TELEPHONE WHICH 
TALKS TO 6000 
A Little Thing with a Big Voice 

Something quite novel in the way of 
telephones was shown by M. Louis 
Gaumont, at the last meeting of the 
Paris Academy of Sciences. 

It produces so big a volume of sound 
that 6ooo people can listen to the repro¬ 
duction made by a little instrument a few 
inches long, the moving part of which 
weighs only fifteen grains. 

This is a little cone of silk on which 
is wound a spiral coil of aluminium wire, 
through which the telephone current 
passes. The cone is mounted between 
the cone-shaped poles of an electric 
magnet. A special type of the new 
instrument produces so loud a sound 
that a telephone message can be heard 
300 yards away, ... 
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THE CONFIDENCE 
TRICK MAN 

A PLAGUE ON SOCIETY 

How He Preys on the Stranger 
in a Strange Land 

MAKING THE FOREIGNER PAY 

London has sent her Chief of Police to 
America to confer with the New York 
detective force with a view to inter¬ 
national action against the confidence 
trick men who infest great cities. 

On the morrow of his departure, writes 
a correspondent, I witnessed a scene 
which, made me realise the necessity of 
some international action. 

Into the tea-room at Holborn Station 
trotted a little Japanese. 

“ Have they come back ? ” he asked. 

“ No, they have not,” answered the 
motherly manageress. “ Have you been 
to the bank ? Yes ? Well now, away 
quickly to Snow Hill Police Station” 

" Ah, I see,” said the little foreigner, 
as with Oriental politeness he bowed 
himself away. ■ As he left the room, she 
told his story. 

That poor little man, she said, has just 
been the victim of the confidence trick ; 
here, before my eyes He is staying at 
the Hotel Cecil, and has been dogged 
by two American ” confidence ” men. 
Little more than half an hour ago he 


The C.N. Gallery of Wild 
Animals 

With this paper is given away the 
third of the C.N. Photogravure 
Gallery -of ■ Wild Animals—a fine 
study of a bison. 

The pictures are well worth fram¬ 
ing and hanging on the school, 
nursery, or library, wall. The best 
way ter preserve them is to get a 
piece of glass and a sheet of card¬ 
board the size of the plate, to place 
_ the picture between the glass and 
the card, and then to bind the 
whole round with black passe¬ 
partout paper, which can be ob¬ 
tained at-any stationer’s. 

The next picture of the series wit¬ 
he given away next week, and will 
be a fine study of a tiger. 


came in here, brought by them—two 
benevolent-looking men, with every ap¬ 
pearance of refinement'and'wealth. 

They stood here to diink their after- 
luncheon coffee. • I heard snatches of 
their talk; I saw the little man hand 
over his pocket-book to them'. The 
two then left hurriedly, as if to inquire 
about a train, and their victim followed 
after an interval. Five minutes later 
the Japanese came back, she went on, to 
ask if they had paid for their coffee, and 
if they had returned.. 

Of course they have not been back, 
and they will not come back. They 
have got his wallet, containing his pass¬ 
port, a large sum of money in American 
dollars, qnd a letter of credit for a still 
larger sum. 

As he told his story (said the lady) I 
saw at once that the trick of which I had 
so often read had been executed before 
my eyes.- 

That is what was happening in the mid¬ 
dle of a sunny afternoon in London while 
our police chief was speeding across the 
Atlantic to discuss .this very type of 
offence with New York. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Afridi.Ah-fre-de 

Andromeda . , An-drom-e-dah 

Kohat. . ..... Ko-haht 

Kordofan ..... Kor-do-fahn 
Peshawar. . . . Pay-shah-wur 

Sakhalin .... Sah-kahl-yeen 
Thebes . . . . . . . Theebz 
~Tirah . , , . . Te-rah 


HEROES GO HOME 

British Warship’s 
Pathetic Cargo 

SOLEMN SCENE AT 
ZEEBRUGGE 

It is strange to think that the children 
of Great Britain will soon have forgotten, 
or never have known, the war. 

Who can forget the pathetic days, 
now nearly nine years ago, when Belgian 
refugees were fleeing to our shores for 
safety from the German Army ? 

The British people ought never' to 
forget these things. They have had a ‘ 
pathetic reminder in the return to | 
Belgium, in a British warship, of the 1 
bodies of 80 Belgian soldiers who died of J 
their wounds in England when England 
had to be their hospital base. 

Belgium has a law that if a family 
gives one of its sons to fight and die for 
his native land that family has a right 
to claim his body, so that he may rest 
at last with his kin. And that heart- ] 
melting law has been reverently acknow- j 
ledged and kept by onr country. We j 
have sent back the Belgian dead in 
solemn state to be received with dignity 
by the Belgian nation and with sorrow¬ 
ful pride by the bereaved families. 

The Forlorn Hope 

Very appropriate, too, was the choice 
of the place where the Belgian dead were 
returned and received. Zeebrugge, the 
scene of the most gallant naval episode 
of the war, where a British “ forlorn 
hope ” landing party blocked the 
Germans’ most dangerous submarine 
exit to the open sea, was chosen as the 
scene where the relatives of the incoming 
dead were marshalled on the Mole 
as the cruiser Calliope steamed solemnly 
in and the Belgian batteries fired minute 
guns in slow salute. 

So were the Belgian heroes of the war 
brought home, while, as the Belgian 
War "Minister said later, two peoples met 
in silent communion, both proud that 
such memories should exist between 
them. In feeling it renewed, and again 
made sacred, the compact of friendship"" 
between the two nations. 


A FAMILY AFFAIR 
Duke ol York’s Popular 
Marriage 

- The marriage of the Duke of York 
and . the Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyori 
resembled the marriage of Princess Mary 
in being regarded by the British people 
as a family affair, the family being the 
whole community of the British nation. 

There can be no question about the 
popularity of the marriages of the royal 
children within the circle of the British 
people. The days of formal alliances 



Bliss Moliie Ellis 


Mrs. Starr 


The Heroines of a Golden Deed. See page one 


with foreign royalties are over, and pro¬ 
bably no one is so pleased with the 
change-as the children themselves, who 
are free to marry for love. 

The Dnke of York’s universal popu¬ 
larity was explained, in the language 
of the crowd, by the fact that “ he has 
made himself one of us.” 

It is interesting to remember that 
while the Prince of Wales remains un¬ 
wedded the new Duchess is the Oueen- 
presumptive of the British realm, and 
to note that the last British-born Queen- 
presumptive was Anne Hyde, the earl’s 
daughter who became the first wife of the 
Duke of York who reigned as James II. 


DEAR SUGAR 

THE WAR AND THE 
SUGAR MARKET 

What has Happened to the Most 
Popular of all Foods 

CHEAP SUGAR WILL 
COME AGAIN 

By Our Economic Correspondent 

Before the war sugar was one of the 
cheapest,, as it is one of the most useful, 
of foods. 

There was a great and growing culti¬ 
vation of the sugar beet in Europe. 
Germany, Austria, and other countries 
manufactured sugar so cheaply from 
beet that often the cane-sugar producers 
in the West Indies felt severely the 
competition of the scientific product 
which was invented through a prize 
offered in France by Napoleon. 

The cheapness of sugar led to a 
wonderfully big consumption here. In 
1913 no fewer than 83 pounds of refined 
sugar were consumed per head of our 
population. Unfortunately, sugar is now 
so much dearer that less is consumed, 
and probably at present the consumption 
is not more than 70 pounds per head. 

Where the Sugar Comes From 

Before the war most of our sugar came 
from Germany and Austria. In 1913 wo 
imported 39 million hundredweights, and 
nearly two hundredweights out of every 
three came from those two countries. 
The war has changed all that, and now 
we are getting no sugar from Germany, 
because German production has fallen 
so much that the Germans have no 
surplus to export. In these circumstances 
it is really wonderful that we have 
obtained supplies at all. 

The smaller amount of sugar which wo 
now eat comes mainly from the West 
Indies, Mauritius,'and South America, 
and Cuba has become our chief supplier. 
Mauritius, Brazil, Peru, and the British 
West Indies come next in order of 
importance after Cuba, and Holland 
and Czecho-Slovakia also send some. 

While the world supplies of sugar have 
thus been reduced, the great population 
of the United Stateshas, since the coming 
of Prohibition,become a much bigger user. 

A Poor Crop 

This year the Cuba sugar crop has 
been rather disappointing, and as the 
demand for sugar has increased the 
effect on prices has been serious. When 
the supply of an article is short of the 
demand for it the price always rises, and 
speculators take advantage of the situ¬ 
ation to demand fancy prices for what 
supplies there are. In America there 
has been much speculation, and the 
American Government has taken action 
against the sugar dealers to prevent them 
making sugar dearer still. 

The matter has had a strange sequel 
here. Prices, of course, have risen, 
because we have to buy in a world 
market which is short of the article wc 
want. Sugar was already dearer than 
in 1913 before the present shortage 
began, and our Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer desired to reduce the sugar tax 
to make the article cheaper. 

Sugar Very Scarce 

Unfortunately, he had to change his 
mind. As he pointed out in the House 
of Commons, sugar is so scarce in the 
world that those who supply it are able 
to take advantage of the position to 
control prices. Mr. Baldwin feared, 
with good reason, that if he reduced the 
tax the only result would be not to 
benefit the British consumer of sugar, 
but to enable the Cuban sellers to put in 
their pockets the amount of the tax by 
raising their price. 

Fortunately, although sugar is so 
scarce now, there is no doubt that in the 
course of a few years there will be bigger 
crops, and therefore sugar will be 
cheaper. As soon as Europe settles 
down again there will be a great European 
beet sugar production. 
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THE WEEK IN GEOGRAPHY 


The Children s Newspaper 

C.N. QUESTION BOX- 


All questions must be asked on postcards, and not more than one question' should be, 
written on each card. The name and address of the sender must be given in ah cases. 


CAIRO 

SALADIN’S CITY ON THE 
BANKS OF THE NILE 

Egypt has been given a free, con¬ 
stitutional parliament, and takes her 
place among the nations governed ac¬ 
cording to the will of the people; and 
Cairo has been rejoicing over the fact 
with a suitable self-restraint. 

It is, indeed, something new in the 
history of the oldest civilised land. 
Egypt has watched long through the 
ages, but has never before seen real 
freedom in her midst. 

With a popularly elected parliament 
sitting in Cairo, the city will be more 
than ever the centre of Egyptian life, 
for hitherto it has been that in an ex¬ 
ceptional degree—a real capital though 
not one of the oldest. 

Egypt’s National Capital 

Half the countries in the world have 
no real capital toward which the life of 
the land naturally flows—as England 
gravitates to London, France to Paris, 
and Italy to Rome. Some even make 
themselves artificial capitals, as Petro- 
grad was in Russia, Washington is in 
the United States, and Canberra will 
be in Australia ; but Cairo is the na¬ 
tural capital of Egypt. 

Egypt has been a land of great cities, 
gorgeous in appearance, so far back in 
■ time that no one can with certainty 
give them an exact date. Cairo is a 
young inheritor of part of the fame of 
Memphis and Thebes. It was founded 
in the tenth century as El-Kahira, hence 
its present name ; but it was the great 
Saracen emperor Saladin, that thorn in 
the- side of the Crusaders, who in the 
twelfth century began modern Cairo, 
which now extends about five miles 
along the eastern bank of the Nile and 
covers eight square miles. 

A City of Mixed Peoples 

No city in the world has a greater 
mixture of people, both racial and re¬ 
ligious. It is divided into Quarters, 
not only in accordance _with nationali¬ 
ties and religious faiths, but also by 
trades and businesses. 

Large numbers of Europeans live in 
the city, their numbers being in this 
order-first Greeks, then Italians, Turks, 
British, and French. Ever since the 
Middle Ages there has been a Quarter 
where the Franks—that is, the Western 
Europeans—have lived and traded, 
and there are still some European shops 
in the crowded parts of the city. 

The modern residential districts where 
Europeans mostly live have all the 
social features and sports of the West. 
The population is about 800,000 of 
whom 60,000 are Europeans. 

Cairo’s Many Mosques 

The native population has a consider- 
• able mixture of Arab blood, and the 
official language is Arabic. The old 
Egyptian race remains by preference 
agricultural. A considerable number of 
the people are Christians belonging to 
the Coptic Church, which has existed 
from the earliest centuries of , Christ¬ 
ianity. With the Copts are grouped 
other Christians—Armenians, Syrians, 
Maronites, and members of the Greek 
and Roman Catholic churches. From the 
earliest times the Jews have had their 
own Quarter. 

The prevalence of the Mohammedan 
faith is the most striking feature of the 
city. Throughout it are scattered 260 
mosques. The nations of the West may 
insist on keeping a supervising hand oii 
I the government of this central city near 
by the greatest trade route in the world, 
but no Western influence affects seri¬ 
ously the inward life of the people. 
That is why great interest will be felt in 
the adoption of popular government. 

Can Egypt, so long ruled from above, 
adapt itself to this change with wisdom 
and efficiency ? 


What is a Sure Precautio'n Against Moths 
in Clothes? 

There is none but taking the clothes 
out often, shaking them, and exposing 
them to sunlight. 

How Many Elements Are There? 

Eighty-four, and the latest is hafnium, 
which was discovered this year, as 
already described in the C.N. 

From Whom Are the Basques 
Descended ? 

Their origin is unknown, and no 
connection between their language and 
any other has ever been made out. 
They are supposed to be descendants 
of an earlier race than the Aryans who 
now inhabit Europe. 

Can Water be Boiled on the Alps? 

Yes; but the higher we go up a 
mountain the less becomes the pressure 
of the air and the lower the temperature 
at which water boils. On Mont Blanc 
it will boil at 185 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Do Rats Eat Animal or Vegetable Food ? 

Both '; they are almost omnivorous, 
and will eat game, fish, small birds, 
eggs, frogs, snails, truffles, and various 
kinds of grain. 

Why Does a Burning Glass Not Get Very 
Hot? 

The rays of heat instead of being 
absorbed by the glass, and so making it 
hot, pass, through it, and arc all con¬ 
centrated on one spot, so that paper or 
other material can be set alight. 

Why is Midday Later in New York Than 
in London ? 

Because as the Earth revolves on its 
axis that part of the world where London 
is comes round to face the sun earlier 
than the part where New York is. If 
the Earth turned the other way round 
New York would have noon earlier than 
London. The time clocks on our 
world map on page five each week show 
the time at various places when it is 
noon at Greenwich. 


WHAT BUILDINGS ARE THESE? 



This is the first set of famous buildings, 
which was published in last week’s C.N. 
£100 and 100 other awards are offered to 
those who can give correctly the names of 
the buildings. See page 3 


What is Meant by Transhumance ? 

Elevated, or transformed, from the 
human into something higher. 

To Which Kingdom, Vegetable or 
Mineral, Does Coal Belong? 

To the mineral kingdom, although its 
origin was vegetable. 

Who Invented Shaving for Men ? 

No one knows, as the practice dates 
back to prehistoric times. Men of the 
Stone Age shaved with flint razors. 

What is the Population of Japan ? 

At the census of October 1920 the 
figures were : Japan itself 55,961,140, 
Korea 17,284,207, Formosa 3,654,398, 
Sakhalin 105,765 ; total for the Japanese 
Empire 77,005,510. 

What are the Latin Names for the East, 

West, North, and South Winds ? 

East wind,' Eurus • or Subsolanus; 
west wind, Favonius or Zephyrus; 
north wind, Boreas or Septentrio; 
south wind, Auster or Notus. 

Should the Water in Which Tadpoles 
are Kept be Changed ? 

Not necessarily. If waterweeds are 
growing in it and care is taken to prevent 
animal matter decaying in it, it does not 
need changing. 

How Far is it Between the Points of the 

Horizon One Foot Above Sea-Level ? 

At one foot above sea level we can 
see a mile and a quarter, so that the 
diameter of the circle of vision would 
be twice this," or two and a half miles. 

What is Net Personalty ? 

Personalty, is a legal term for personal 
property such as money, jewels,,furniture 
and so on, as distinct from real property 
which consists of fixed things like land 
and houses. Net personalty is what is 
left after all claims have been met. 

What is Sodium and How is it 
Obtained? 

Sodium,. is a white metal and" an 
element—r-that is, it is not made up of 
other substances. We obtain our 
supplies "nowadays by breaking up, by 
means of electricity, sodium chloride, 
or caustic soda, compounds that contain 
the element. 

How Long Do Frogs’ Eggs Take to 
Hatch Out ? 

The spawn of frogs is usually laid in 
the South of England in January and 
February, and the tadpoles hatch out in 
March or April. By placing the spawn 
in a shallow vessel and subjecting it to 
light and heat it will hatch more quickly. 
What is the Record Speed for a Bicycle? 

There are, of .course, records, amateur 
and professional, for all kinds of 
distances, _ but the record time for the 
quarter-mile. with a flying start was 
made in 1911 by W. J. Bailey, of the 
Polytechnic Cycle Club, an amateur, 
who did the distance in cqj seconds. 

What Makes the Sea Phosphorescent ? 

The light seen on- the sea at night in 
certain parts of the world is caused by 
swarms of tiny sea creatures called 
protozoa, which emit light in the same 
way as the glow-worm, but how this is 
done is not yet fully understood. It 
is probably akin to electrical phenomena. 

What is a Cuckoo’s Egg Like ? 

The cuckoo’s egg is very small for 
the size of the bird, being about equal to 
a skylark’s egg. Usually it is dull 
greenish or ruddy white, mottled and 
spotted with darker shades of the same 
colour, but it varies according to the 
kind of eggs among which it is placed. 
How Do Male and Female Newts Differ? 

During the first two years there is 
scarcely any difference in the male and 
female great water newt, but during the 
breeding season in the third year the 
male develops a crest, his tail expands, 
and a permanent silvery stripe appears 
on each side of his body. In the com¬ 
mon newt the male develops a crest 
from head to tail during the breeding 
season, and he is much more spotted 
than the. female, which is sometimes 
quite plain underneath. 
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FAR DISTANT 
UNIVERSE 

WHERE THE HUMAN EYE 
FAILS 

A Wonder Visible Only to the 
Camera 

COUNTLESS MILLIONS OF SUNS 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

In those far depths of space that are 
almost directly above us about 10 p.m. 
there is one of the greatest wonders of 
the heavens. It is the Spiral Nebula 
known generally as Messier 51, one of 
the most famous of a colossal family of 
colossal objects. 

This was the first of the multitude of 
mysterious and ghostly objects, known 
generally as nebulae, that revealed their 
spiral character in the Earl of Rosse’s 
immense reflector telescope. 

That was over half a century ago, 
since when much has been learned 
directly and indirectly about the nebula, 
together with a multitude of others, and 
the amazing and awe-inspiring fact has 
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Ursa Major’s seven stars and the Spiral Nebula 

gradually come to light that these won¬ 
derful structures are not nebulae, but 
countless myriads of stars, suns of every 
kind, nebulous matter, and doubtless 
millions of worlds—in fact, everything 
that goes to make a universe. 

The Great Andromeda nebula, so 
called, is the only one of these universes 
whose light comes within reach of un¬ 
aided vision, but Messier 51 may be 
perceived in small telescopes and good 
field-glasses that are not prismatic. 
These will under the very good conditions 
of a dark and clear starlit night, reveal it 
as a faint globular patch of misty light, 
brighter toward the centre. 

A Marvellous Photograph 

Its exact position can be easily located 
with the aid of the accompanying star map 
of the famous seven stars of Ursa Major. 

Powerful telescopes approaching a 
foot in diameter will show one or two of . 
the curves, of luminosity that radiate 
spirally from the bright nucleus, and 
but little more is visually obvious until" 
giaqt telescopes are used. 

. So terrific are the distances over which 
the. light has been travelling, and so 
long are the ages, 500,000 to 10,000,000 
years, through which it has been reaching 
our eyes, that, notwithstanding the fact 
that millions of suns have emitted it, 
the human eye, even with the most 
powerful telescope, cannot define the 
details owing to their delicacy. 

But when the photographic plate is 
exposed for several hours, and the light 
energy is poured down upon it con¬ 
tinuously all this time, there is revealed 
a miniature of the vast universe that 
encircles us. 

Life-Giving Suns 

Then we see curving streams .of light, 
partly revefiling the larger suns, millions 
of other suns and worlds partly hidden 
in the blaze of light, which, as in our 
own Milky Way, fails to reveal them as 
individual stars until higher powers or 
the spectroscope are brought to bear/ 
upon them. Then the analysis of their 
light proves them to be great and 
glorious life-giving suns, possessing the 
varied elements so familiar to us, from 
the’ever-present hydrogen, upward," 

Messier 51 is one of the nearest of 
these so-called island universes, and is 
estimated to be some half-million light 
years distant. About 300 of them are 
well known and can be studied in 
detail, but extending far out into the 
infinity of space there has been found 
evidence of no fewer than 700,000 of 
these universes, with traces of more 
beyond. <3. F. M. 
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THE HEIR OF A HUNDRED KINGS 

The Strange Adventures ^ : : Told by 

of a Schoolboy in Africa Herbert Strang 


' What Has Happened Before 

Roger Blake is in Cairo with his uncles. 
They meet a youth named Achmet, whose 
dead guardian - has left him a papyrus in 
an ivory casket, telling him to seek out a 
hunter named A\itleh at Kassala. 

Roger and his uncles are going to the 
Upper Nile, and they take Achmet with 
them. The youth, who is strangely like 
the figure of King Sanka-ra on a thrse- 
thousand-year-old stone, is being watched 
by a lame man with one ear. 

At Kassala they are surrounded by 
brigands, who demand the surrender of 
Achmet. They ride off in a panic, without 
their leader, upon the approach of a horse¬ 
man, who kneels before Achmet, saying, 
“ 1 am my lord’s slave.” 

CHAPTER 7 

Questions 

ciimet looked gravely down at 
the kneeling man. 

" Rise I ” said Achmet. “ You 
are Muleh, whom men call El- 
Nimmur ? ” 

" Even so, my lord,” said the 
man, standing erect. 

He was of well-knit, muscular 
. figure, about the middle height. A 
thick black beard, lightly streaked 
with grey, covered the lower part 
of his copper-coloured face. His 
brilliant eyes were set wide apart; 
his large nose was shaped like an 
eagle’s beak. Roger noticed that 
his right arm, shorter than the left, 
hung helpless ; it was withered. 

“ We thank you for your timely 
help,” said Achmet. " A false guide 
delivered us into the hands of this 
.violent man.” 

And with my lord’s_ permission 
' I will do justice upon h‘iin ! ” cried 
Mulch fiercely, raising his sword. 

The brigand flung himself from 
his horse and rushed to Dr. Para- 
. dine, crying: "Save me! Save 
me from El-Nimmur ! ” 

" We had better take him back 
with us to Kassala,” said the 
Doctor in English to Achmet. 

Muleh looked up at the young 
Egyptian. 

“ Bind his hands and set him'on 
his horse,” said Achmet. Turning 
. to Dr. Paradine, he added : “ It is 
growing late. Night will soon be 
upon us. Let us return to your 
camp, and I beg you to deal with 
the man as may seem fit to yoii. 
Muleh, you will guide us ? ” 

The swift night had fallen by the 
time they reached the camp. 
Fires'were already lighted, and the 
lamp hanging from the roof-pole of 
the tent shone upon Mr. James 
Paradine awaiting them. 

They dismounted. The English¬ 
men seated themselves on their 
camp stools ; Achmet stood beside 
Dr. Paradine; and Mulch, facing 
them, held the prisoner fast. 

The Doctor gave his brother an 
account of what had happened. 

“ You ought to have had more 
sense, Ben,” said Mr. Paradine; 
“ also a gun.” 

“ We will not discuss that now,” 
•said the Doctor. “ I propose to 
question this .fellow.. Now, you un¬ 
clean thing,” he went on in Arabic, 
"answer my questions. If you 
reply frankly, we will be merciful; 
if not, I will deliver you up to the 
officers of the Governor—or to El- 
Nimmur, whom you fear most. 
Why did you attack a party of 
harmless travellers ? " 

“ My tongue will speak no lies, O 
tower of mercy,” said the man. 
" In truth it was told me that a very 
great sum of money should be be¬ 
stowed upon me if I laid hands on the 
young effendi, slender as a gazelle, 
who should be brought to me, and 
whom I was to carry bound towards 
the quarter of the rising sun.” 

He waved his hand in the direc¬ 
tion of Kassala Hill, now just visible 
as a black mass against the deep- 
blue sky, 

" And what evil man bought you 
with that promise ? ” 

" Even that busy son of Shaitan, 
Hassan of the white beard.” 

" But he had not the appearance 
of a rich man. Without doubt he 


was himself a hireling! 1 To whom 
were you to deliver your captive ? ” 

“ I know not, O most just and 
merciful. He was to make himself 
known to me.” 

. “ And by what marks were you 
to know him, O most wicked 
person ? ” 

" It was told me, O most wise, 
that he goes halting upon his left 
foot, and moreover that he is 
lacking of the left ear.” 

CHAPTER 8 
Muleh’s Secret 

R. Paradine and Achmet ex¬ 
changed glances. A fierce 
light flashed in Muleh’s eyes. 
Roger, fascinated by this dialogue 
in a language unknown to him, was 
itching to ask what it all meant. 

" James, there is a mystery here, 
and rank villainy,” said the Doctor 
to his brother, who had sat placidly 
smoking his pipe. ” That lame 
man with the one ear, who pushed 
Achmet under my car, was seen in 
Kassala today. It is clear that he 
will stick at nothing to do the lad 
harm. What do you -advise we 
should do ? ” 

” Give information to the authori¬ 
ties and then mind our own 
business,” said Mr. Paradine. 

" And this wretch—I think he, 
has told the truth. He deserves 
punishment, of course, but if we 
hand him. over it will mean a long 
delay—a trial—and we shall be 
called as witnesses.” 

” Deplorable waste of time. Let 
him go.” 

" Hear then, O reprobate,” said 
the doctor sternly in Arabic: "For 
your truth-telling we will let you 
go. Depart; let me see your face 
no more.” 

Muleh scowled as he released tlie 
man, who fell on his face and said : 

"May Allah shower his mercies 
on tlie merciful 1 The sons of the 
desert shall bless your name.” 

Ho rose, leapt upon his horse, 
and in less than a minute had 
vanished into the night. 

“ And now it is time for a word 
with the hunter,” said Dr. Paradine. 
Addressing Muleh, he said : “-Ach¬ 
met effendi came with us from 
Cairo to seek you. It appears that 
a lame man with one ear is his 
enemy. Can you let any light on 
the matter ? " 

" I can.let much light, O excellent 
effendi,” said the man ; “ but my 
words are not for tlie ears of 
strangers ; they are for my lord 
alone.” 

" I desire to hide nothing from 
my good friends,” said Achmet. 
“ Therefore speak on, Muleh.” 

"But the noble Hulleem, my 
lord’s guardian, is dead, peace to 
his ashes 1 Well I know it, for my 
lord would not otherwise have 
sought me alone. And the noble 
Hulleem bound me by a sacred 
oath that when the time came for 
me to speak I should drop my 
words into the ears of none but my 
lord. My sword, my life are at the 
service of my lord’s friends, but 
Allah would not hold me guiltless 
if I betrayed my oath.” 

“ I -don’t like these mysteries,” 
said the Doctor. " Still 1 take 
your hunter into the tent, Achmet. 
Talk with him there." 

The two Egyptians disappeared. 

" Take my advice and buy a gun, 
Ben,” said Mr. Paradine. 

“ Fiddlesticks 1 ” said the Doc¬ 
tor. 

" Muleh’s a fine chap," said 
Roger. " Did you notice the mus¬ 
cles of his arm ? ’’ 

They sat talking a long while. 
Ali, Mr. Paradine’s Indian servant, 
came up. 

" With respects- and begging par¬ 
don, sirs,” he said, " hot dinner is 
spoiling; will soon not be fit for 
swine.” 

" Presently, presently," said the 
Doctor. “ But I confess I am 
hungry.”- 


The Egyptians came from the 
tent. Achmet’s eyes shone with a 
strange light. 

“ My good friends,” he said, 
“ Muleh has told me many mar¬ 
vellous things. I must respect my 
guardian's wish to keep them 
secret. And now I must leave 
you.” 

“ Oh, I say,” cried Roger, " must 
you really ? " 

" My fate calls me. It is true 
that I am to journey in the same 
direction as you, and I should be 
proud to remain in your company, 
but I fear that my presence would 
lead you into danger.” 

" My dear fellow, there is another 
side to that matter," said the Doc¬ 
tor. “If you are,in danger, per¬ 
haps our presence will balk your 
enemies. Come with us. Remain 
with us as long as you like; leave us 
whenever you like.” 

, Achmet hesitated, said a few 
words to Muleh, then turned to the 
Doctor again. 

" It is well, sir,” he said. " My 
friend Muleh approves. I will 
come with you, and I thank you 
heartily.” 

“ That’s jolly," cried Roger. " I'm 
awfully glad." 

Achmet smiled ; these two were 
already great friends. 

Muleh bowed to each of the Eng¬ 
lishmen in turn, then bent to the 
ground before Achmet. 

" My lord’s friends arc mine,” he 
said.. " A day will come when they 
shall hear from me again.” 

He vaulted lightly into his saddle, 
waved his sword arm, and dis¬ 
appeared at a gallop into the night. 

From behind came AH’s plaintive 
voice : " Hot dinner is ail gone 

to pot, sirs." 

CHAPTER 9 
Roger’s Good Shot 

Coon after sunrise next morning 
the caravan moved out of the 
camp. A stalwart native of tlie 
district, engaged as guide, led the 
way on foot, carrying an old-fash¬ 
ioned sporting gun. Behind him 
tramped two camels, laden with the 
baggage and the servants. Then 
followed the Englishmen and Ach¬ 
met on mules. 

Mr. Paradine and Roger each had 
a sporting rifle. The party might 
have to depend for food on what 
they could shoot. Moreover, Mr. 
Paradine had been warned by his 
friend in Kassala to beware of the 
Base, a ferocious tribe of mysterious 
origin who lived in the mountains 
on the borders of Abyssinia. He 
had insisted on giving Achmet one 
of his revolvers. The Doctor had 
firmly refused to carry arms, and 
had no weapon of defence but a 
large umbrella. 

The district that Mr. Paradine 
was to survey lay about a week’s 
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march distant from Kassala. It 
was somewhere in the same neigh¬ 
bourhood that the Doctor hoped to 
find traces of the kingdom of King 
Sanka-ra. On the stele he had un¬ 
earthed there was mentioned a 
great red rock, which he guessed to 
be Kassala Hill. There was also 
mention of the Black River, doubt¬ 
less the Atbara. 

Here for a hundred years Nubian 
kings, fleeing from , the Pharaohs, 
had established a thriving princi¬ 
pality. One of them had returned 
to his southern kingdom, but after 
a short reign had been invaded by 
the Egyptians and utterly crushed. 
Since then ail traces of King Sanka¬ 
ra and his people had been lost. 

Roger had heard all this dis¬ 
cussed between the Doctor and 
Achmet on the journey from Cairo. 
But he was not much interested 
either in ancient kings or modern 
cotton-planters. What he looked for 
was adventure, and he was to have 
his fill of it. 

The caravan forded the River 
Gash, in the rainy season a swollen 
torrent five hundred yards wide, 
but now a narrow rivulet flowing 
sluggishly over its stony bed. For 
a while the party would follow its 
course, until the time came for them 
to break southward. 

Their progress was all too slow 
for Roger. The camels’ pace was 
less than three miles an hour; the 
plain was barren except for patches 
of mimosa scrub, and hour after 
hour passed without giving any sign 
of elephants, rhinoceros, or the other 
wild beasts that were said to infest 
this desolate region. 

About four o’clock, when his 
uncles were talking with Achmet in 
the tent and Ali was brewing tea, 
Roger wandered off by himself, 
carrying his rifle. 

“ Go not far, sar, if you please,” 
said Yakoub, lying in the shade of 
his camel. 

" All right,” said Roger. “ I’m 
just going to have a peep at the 
river.” 

On his left hand the ground rose 
somewhat steeply. Clambering up, 
he found himself presently on the 
summit of a bluff that overhung the 
river flowing gently along forty or 
fifty feet below. 

He looked down- At first he saw 
nothing but bare rock, scraggy 
bushes, muddy water; there was 
not even a sign of a rising fish. But 
suddenly his eye caught some¬ 
thing moving at the foot of the steep 
bank a little distance to his right. 
He looked again ; it was a long, 
greenish-yellow creature, crawling 
very slowly up the bank. 

" My hat 1 A crocodile ! " he said 
to himself. " I must have a poj. at 
him.” 

A pretty good shot, he had had 
some practice on the way up the 
Nile, and he was determined to 
make himself as good a marksman 
as his Uncle James, who had hunted 
tigers in India. He knew that he 
must strike the crocodile- just be¬ 
hind the head, and at present the 
animal’s head was hidden. 

“ I’ll let him get higher up," he 
thought, going a few yards along 
the bluff. 

Then, looking over the edge, he 
was amazed to see a dirty white 
patch not far above the brink of the 
stream. Another look made him 
gasp. It was a man, lying motion¬ 
less, and the crocodile was crawling 
straight toward him. 

The ugly head, with its cruel eyes, 
appeared over a hummock of 
coarse grass. 

” The man may be alive,” 
thought Roger. 

Instantly lie knelt down, arid 
steadied his rifle on the edge of the 
bluff, hardly aware that his hand 
was trembling a little. Carefully 
sighting his target, he took deliber¬ 
ate aim and fired. 

For a moment he feared that he 
had missed, but then he felt a throb 
of joy. The crocodile rolled slowly 
over on to its back, slipped down 
the bank, and sank with scarcely a 
gurgle into the water. And the 
prostrate man stirred slightly, like - 
one awaking from sleep. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Five-Minute Stoiy 

Outwitted 

Ben came along he 
found his brother Alan in 
a terrible state. 

“ I’ve twisted my foot,” said 
Alan, “ and left Dad’s gun in the 
plantation. Frightful rumpus 
there’ll be tomorrow ! And if 
the Squire is going to make his 
cousin the agent in Dad’s place, 
Dad won’t be in the best of 
tempers. Do cut along, Ben, and' 
bring it back. It’s not loaded. 
You’ll find it by the stile.” 

Ben reached the plantation 
just as the moonlight began to 
wane. Good ! there was Dad’s 
gun. He picked it up, shouldered 
it, and scrambled back over the 
stile. It wasn’t jolly to run the 
gauntlet of the Manor windows 
with a gun over his shoulder ; 
he must look like a poacher if 
anyone saw him. 

A man came out of the 
shadows and stood staring at 
him. 

Hark ! There was someone to 
see him, too. 

Ben had sharp eyes. He saw 
the open library window, the bag 
of tools lying on the path, the 
unmistakable challenge in this 
very late night visitor’s eye. 
And all at once he gripped the 
situation. 

The man was a burglar whom 
he had disturbed at his job. A 
good thing, too, for the Squire’s 
jewels were famous. 

Ben had levelled his gun before 
the burglar could say “ knife.” 

“ If you move,” roared Ben, 

“ I fire.” 

The burglar gasped. Ho had 
been outwitted by five seconds, 
and he let his revolver slip back 
into his pocket. 

Ben dived his free hand into 
his pockets and brought out a 
whistle. He always carried a 
whistle, a knife, string, and 
chocolate in his left-hand pocket. 

The whistle was a good one. 
Twice, thrice, four times ! That 
did it! 

Lights bobbed up. Heads ap¬ 
peared at windows. Shouts were 
raised. 

“_I’ve got a burglar ! ” roared 
Ben. “ I shall shoot him if you 
don’t get a move bn.” 

The burglar gurgled in fear and 
wrath. 

Out from the front door 
hustled the Squire with a little 
crowd at his heels. 

Scotched ! It was all up with 
the burglar ; he went down with 
a thud, and in due time was 
safely corded. 

Then Ben dropped the gun. 

“ It ‘ was lucky it wasn’t 
loaded,” he said to the Squire, 

“ or it might have gone ofi.” 

The Squire roared. The bur¬ 
glar was choking with his own 
wrath. 

Alan always said the whole 
thing was due to him, because if 
he hadn’t borrowed Dad’s gun it 
would not have been left in the 
plantation. In that case the 
Squire would have lost his valu¬ 
ables and Dad his post as agent. 

- As it was Dad kept his job, and 
Ben ran the risk of being made 
something of a hero. 
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From Hill to Hill the Cuckoo Calls Q 



m MERRYMAN 

A young fop, who’could talk of 
nothing but himself and his 
clothes, had been boring a party of 
people with his foolish remarks. 

Presently he mentioned that he 
always slept with his gloves on, as 
that helped to keep his hands soft. 

“ Is that so ? ” said one of the 
sufferers. “ Then I suppose you 
sleep with your hat on, too ? ” 

0 0 0 
Curtailed Word 

{ am no sweep, yet oft you see 
On chimney-top my form, 
Where I still keep my place on high 
In spite of wind and storm. 

Curtail me—in the field I stand, 
Most useful, I am sure, 

The source of dainties to the rich 
And profit to the poor. 

Curtail again, though one before 
Now many I shall be ; 

Curtail again, and, still but one, 

A hundred you shall see. 

Solution next week 

0 0 E ' 

Safety First 

A man was bathing at the seaside 
when he got into difficulties, 
but fortunately he was rescued. 
After he had recovered from the 
shock he assured his friends that 
he would never enter the water 
again until he had learned to swim. 
E 0.0 

Add half a score to nothing and 
what animal do you get ? OX. 
0 0 0 

A Man 

One who in thought, 

Also in deed, 

Can help and pity 
Others in need. 

One who is just. 

Gentle, and kind, 

Seeking the good 
In all to find. 

One who is brave 
In care and strife, 

Holding honour 
Greater than life. 

One who values 
True friendship’s name 
Before either 
Riches or fame. . 

One who can say 
When the goal is near: 

I have done my best ; 

I do not fear. 

0 0- -0 
Is Your Name Hurst ? 
fJURST and Hirst are names that 
mean a w'ooded hill, and no 
doubt the ancestors of people bear-, 
ing these names lived on or near a 
wooded hill and came to be known 
as the people near the hurst, and at 
last as Hurst. 

000 
Why is a sailor never a sailor ? 

Because when he is not a- 
board he is a-shore. 


Building a Fence 

A foreman intended to put three 
of his men to build a fence, 
which he knew they could finish in 
eight days, but he found that he had 
more urgent work for two of the 
men, so that they could help with . 
the. fence for only half of each day. - 
How long did it take to build the 

fence ? Solution next week 


0 0 0 



Poopops are nasty little things; 3 

I ahvays wish that they had ~ 
wings, 

For then when you came out to play 
And shouted “ Shoo 1 ” they’d fly 
away 1 

0.0 0 

W HAT is the difference between 
perseverance and obstinacy ? 4 

One is a strong will and the other - 
is a strong won’t. 

060 
Not Bad 

An Englishman travelling through 
Australia had to stay in a 
small mining town for a few days. 
One evening he took a comfortable 5 
chair on the veranda of his hotel, 
and foratime sat watching the blue- 
and-gold splendour of a glorious 
sunset. 

Hearing a footstep, he turned 
and found that he had been joined 
by an old miner. 

“ Good evening, friend,” said the 
Englishman. “ 1 was just enjoying - 
the sunset. I am sure I have never 
seen one quite so beautiful.” 

“Yes; it’s not bad,” replied the 
miner, with an approving glance at 
the western sky; “ not bad for a 
little town like this.” 

0 E 0 ? 

What Am I? 

]\JY first a plain and common 
feature 

And found in almost every creature ; 

My next a poet great in name. 

Whose works have long been known 
to fame; 

My whole, of various colours seen, g 
An emblem of the spring, I ween. 

A nswer next week 

e ,e 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
What Am I ? Sand-ring-ham 
Caught 

The sentence was: “ You can write „ 
(to, too, two) in three ways.” - 

A Word Puzzle Heath-ens, he-Afhens 
Who Was He ? 

The Wise Lawgiver was Solon 


Then and Now 



Jacko Makes a Catch 

he Jacko family were sitting round the breakfast table. 

" H’m ! ” coughed Father, as he cast a meaning look 
in the direction of Mother Jacko. 

Jacko looked up from his porridge. He knew that little 
cough: Father had something important to saju ' , 

“ H’m ! ” went Father Jacko again, and then, being satisfied 
that they were all paying attention, he unburdened himself. 

“ Mother and I have come to the conclusion ”—and he 
glanced at Adolphus—“ that it is quite time you earned your 
own living, my boy.” 

“ Hear ! Hear ! ” chirped Jacko, much relieved to find that 
the lecture was not for him. 

“ I hJve been talking to Mr. Bull, the butcher ,’• his father 
went on, “ and he wants you to start work today.’! 

Jacko was delighted. 

“ Fancy my dear old dandy of a brother having to earn his 
own living ! ” he muttered. 

As lie was cleaning the knives that morning he suddenly 
caught sight of a butcher’s hook lying on the scullery table. He 
snatched it up, ran into the kitchen and found a long piece of 
cord, and rushed upstairs. He had got an idea. 

Before long Adolphus came'through the gate with a butcher’s 
tray on his shoulder. As. he passed by the window Jacko let 
down the cord, hooked a-string of sausages, and drew them up. 

Adolphus walked on blandly. Mother Jacko heard him 
coming up the garden path and came to the door to meet him. 




Jacko let down the cord and hooked them up 



“ I’ve brought you the sausages you ordered, Mater,” Jacko 
heard Adolphus say, and then he watched Adolphus take the 
tray off his shoulder. 

His brother’s face was a sight to behold. 

“ Well, where are they ? ” demanded Mother Jacko. 

“ They were here,” gasped Adolphus, pointing to the tray. 

“ You must have left them at the shop, dear,” replied Mother 
Jacko. “ Go back, and you will find them there. 

“ So he will,” chuckled Jacko. 

And as his brother passed the window, tray on shoulder, 
Jacko quietly let .down the sausages again, and dropped them 
neatly on to the tray. 

Poor Adolphus walked meekly back to the shop. 

“ Did I leave the sausages here, sir? ”, he asked, as he took 
the tray oft his shoulder again. And then he got the surprise 
of his life ! He stared stupidly at Mr. Bull, and Mr. Bull 
stared angrily back at him. 

Suddenly Adolphus caught sight of Tacko’s cheeky face poking 
round the doorway. 

“You know something about this!” he cried, dashing out 
after him. 

“ Is the lad quite all there ? ” gasped the astonished Mr. Bull. 

But poor Jacko, who is no match for his brother when it 
comes to a race, is convinced that Adolphus is very much 
“ all there.” 


The paragraph on the right is a French translation of the paragraph on the left 


Rex’s Ruse 

A reader sends us this illustration 
of a dog's sharpness in observation. 

Rex, the dog, was much 
annoyed because his master 
would dig in the garden instead 
of throwing a ball and playing 
with him. He brought the ball 
and put it near his master many 
times, but in vain. 

Then a now plan seemed to 
strike him, and he dropped- the 
ball in the hole his master had 
dug. Of course, it was thrown 
out. Then Rex brought the ball 
back and dropped it in the hole 
again ; and so the game went 
on, in spite of the digging. 


La Ruse de Rex 

Un iccteur nous transmet I’exemple 
suiyant de la finesse d’observation 
chez un chien. 

Rex, le chien, etait fort vexe 
parce que son maitre s’obstinait 
a creuser au jardin au lieu de lui 
lancer une balle et de jouer avec 
lui. II apporta la balle et, a 
plusieurs reprises, la deposa pres 
, de son maitre, mais cn vain. 

Alors un nouveau projet parut 
lui venir en tete, et il laissa 
tomber la balle dans le trou que 
son maitre avait fait. Force fut 
. de l’en sortir. Rex rapporta la 
balle et la laissa retomber dans 
le trou ; et le jeu continua, 
malgre les coups de beetle. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The New Game 

HThey were calledBc tty, Helen, 

* and Joan, and they lived 
a long way from school. 

They played all sorts of 
games on the way, and one day 
Betty thought of a new one, a 
splendid one, and it was this. 

As they went to school that 
day Betty made Helen and 
Joan walk quite a long way in 
front of her and promise faith¬ 
fully that they would not look 
round. While they were not 
seeing what she did, she hid 
different things in good places 
by the side of the road. Wher¬ 
ever a thing was hidden she 
left a little piece of paper 
sticking out. 

“ And when we come home,” 
she said, “ you two can look for 
them, and whoever finds 
keeps.” 

Coming home Helen and 
Joan dashed along peering here, 
there, and everywhere, finding 
bits of white paper and all sorts 
of treasures-—sweets, beads, a 
pencil, a packet of scraps, a 
ribbon, and an orange. They 
had never enjoyed coming 
home so much before ! 

" Tomorrow Helen is going 
to hide,” they told Mummie 
and Daddy, “ and then Betty t 
can look for things with Joan.” 

And that was a lovely walk 
too. The next day it was little 
Joan’s turn- to hide. She did 
not find it very easy to get 
enough treasures together, but 
at last she managed it. On the 
way home they began to search. 

Soon Betty pounced on a bit, 
of paper, and pulled out a 
lovely piece of chocolate. Joan 
stared in great surprise. 

“ But,” she said, “ I never 
hided that." 

Just then Helen came run¬ 
ning back with a banana. 

“ Oh, Joan, however did you 
get it ? "■ she asked. 



Then the lun began 


" I didn’t,” the little girl an¬ 
swered ; “I only hided bits of 
old toys and fings.” 

And then the fun really 
began. Someone else must have 
been hiding for them. All the 
way home the three children 
were finding all that Joan had 
hidden and lots of other things 
as well. 

They ran into the house 
laughing and shouting. 

“ Whoever did it ? ” they 
said all at once. And then they 
saw Daddy’s face, and they 
knew who had given them the 
lovely surprise. 
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Trie unidren's Newspaper grew out of My Alaga- 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out o'f the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 


r HILDRENS NEWSPAPER 

May 12, 1923 i 1 Every Thursday 2d. 


The C.N. is posted anywhere abroad for its. a 
year; inland, 13s. My Magazine, published on the 
15 th of each month, is posted abroad for 14 s.; 
Canada, 13 s. 6d.; British Isles, 14 s. 6d. See below. 


A Trial of Strength—The New Forest Pony Show has just been held at Lyndhurst, and some Eggs for the Hospital—The Norfolk and Norwich Hospital has been holding an Egg Week, 

of the ponies, like this one, seem to take a pleasure in having a tug-of-war with their owners The number asked for was 40,000, but 100,000 arrived and have been pickled for future use 


ALL THE WORLD LOVES THE C.N. MONTHLY. ASK FOR MY MAGAZINE. EDITED BY ARTHUR MEE- 


The Children's Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the proprietors, the Amalgamated Press ( 1922 ), Ltd., The Fleetway House, Farringdon St., London, E.C. 4 . It is registered as a newspaper and for trans. 
mission by Canadian post. It can be ordered (with My Magazine) from these agents: Canada. Imperial News Co. (Canada), Ltd.; Australasia, Gordon and Gotch; South Africa, Central News Agency: India, A. H. Wheeler and Co 


QUEER SIGHT IN SUSSEX • SCOOTING TO SCHOOL • EGGS FOR HOSPITAL 


An Unusual Sight in England—Oxen are still used for draught purposes on a remote farm 
in Sussex ; and this scene, photographed the other day, is almost suggestive of Spain 


The True Scout Spirit—Boys from the poorer districts of London have been camping in 
Hertfordshire as guests of London University Scout Club, and are here seen at breakfast 


Scooting to School —The mechanical scooter is 
coming into use; and the boy in the picture is glad 
to give a little companion a lift on the way to 
school. There is no danger in riding pillion here 


A Secret at the Zoo—These penguins at the Zoo are 
apparently busy whispering secrets to one another 


A New [Arrival at the Zoo—A fine specimen of the serval cat from Nairobi, 
which has just arrived at the London Zoo. It was the mascot of the Native 
Scout9 of East Africa, and travelled many thousands of miles with them before 
it came to England, bringing greetings to the Scouts of the Empire’s capital 


A Triple Warning to Motorists—Motorists going to 
Swalwell, near Newcastle, from Blaydon see this 
triple sign by the roadside warning them of cross¬ 
roads, a level crossing, .and a narrow bridge 



























